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7” HE aim of these books is to teach the pupil to make 
it “ constant application of the principles of good Eng- 
aie lish. To this end they correlate the English work with 
home and school activities, thus teaching “language by use 
vation and not by rule.”” The new terminology has been used. 
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| work. The literary quality of the contents of these books 
aan is unusually fine. 
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GUIDE BOOKS TO 
LITERATURE 


ENGLEMAN and McTURNAN 
BOOKS ONE, TWO AND THREE 


For Junior High Schools 


Teach the pupils enough of the best Literature 
of the past to give them a knowledge of our 
literary heritage—and a standard for forming 
judgments. Combine with this best of the old 
enough of our current writings to show them 
that Literature is a living, dynamic thing—a 
vital outgrowth of our national life. 

How well this has been accomplished is indi- 
cated below: 


“THE GUIDE BOOKS TO LITERATURE abound 
in excellent material suitable for study in the 
Junior High School. There is a varied collection 
of worthy selections; the books are up-to-date, 
still keeping in mind the much desired classics. 
The ‘Aids to Understanding’ and questions accom- 
panying each selection are an immense aid to the 
students.’’—Washington. 
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Picture - Story Reading Lessons 
Series Two 


for second half of first year 
now ready following Series One 


By NILA B. SMITH 
Under the direction of 
STUART A. COURTIS 
The remarkable effectiveness of this new basal 
reading system has already been proved through 
experimental classroom use with large numbers 
of children. It will produce the results demanded 
by the highest modern aims of first-year reading 
because it does these things: 
1. Trains children to use skillfully those werd- 
getting processes that are naturally employed 
by children, not artificially devised ones. This 
is something entirely new. 
Stimulates the child to purposeful selt-activity 
by appealing to his instinctive interests in 
dramatization and in drawing. 
3. Enables the pupil to use his reading ability as 
a tool, 
4. Gives children experience in reading for a 
variety of purposes, developing the _ specifie 
reading skills. 
Provides the means whereby the pupil can help 
himself in his reading and can progress at his 
own individual rate. 
The way in which Piecture-Story Reading Lessons, 
Series Two, accomplishes these things (and others) 
is wholly distinctive. After children have learned 
the first steps in reading is the time to begin the 
material, following about the first half-year of 
any method or the completion of the now widely- 
used Series One of Picture-Story Reading Lessons. 
Send for complete information. 
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OUR ROMAN LEGACY 


By ALVAH T. OTIS, A. M. 


HIS is a new exploratory course for the first 
half year of Latin in junior high schools. The 
first part of the book is entirely in English. 
It temptingly familiarizes students with Roman life, 
literature, and culture before any difficulties of lan- 


guage are encountered. 
given at the start. 


A glimpse of the goal is 
The second part comprises easy 


lessons covering the requirements recommended for 


Heath Latin 


the first semester of Latin, along with the study of 


English derivatives and of the present uses of Latin 
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EDITORIALS 


“T’ll Attend to That” 


ECENTLY a mother whom we know was 
starting her little four-year-old daughter 
out on a “ Now I lay me down to sleep” prayer, 
at the end of which the mother said: “ Ask the 
Lord to bless papa, mama, and brother, and help 
you to be a good little girl,” suggested the 
mother. The child hesitated, looked up, ard 
said: “I’ll attend to that myself, mother.” 

On January 5, 1927, in the smoking compart- 
ment of a Pullman car a somewhat talkative 
man, stranger to us all. told of the great success 
of his son and daughter, whom he had brought 
up wonderfully well. A man and his delightful 
twelve-year-old son were greatly interested in 
it all. 

Finally the father of twelve-year-old Jack 
told of his seeking a private boys’ school, speci- 
fying various things he wanted, in all of which 
jack was very much interested, until the father 
said: “I want a school that will look after the 
morals of my son, making sure that he will not 
£0 to the bad.” 

Jack started up, looked his father straight 
in the eye,and said emphatically: “I'll look 
after that myself, Dad.” 


I wonder how many boys get disgusted at the 
attitude of good people who assume that their 
boys will go to the bad unless they are carefully 
protected and watched. 





The Future of Agriculture 


GRICULTURE is the great American 
problem. It will never be solved by 
guesswork nor by any temporary relief. Pro- 
fessor P. G. Holden, now with the International 
Harvester Company, in a personal letter makes 
an interesting suggestion. We know of no 
man who has done clearer thinking on agricul- 
tural problems than has Professor Holden. His 
suggestion in this case is of surpassing impor- 
tance. 

What ought we to do to put agriculture on 
the proper basis? Is it now on a proper basis 
as related to other industries, and in accordance 
with the importance of the industry does it 
offer as good opportunities of social and in- 
tellectual, moral and economic development as 
do other industries? In other words, is agricul- 
ture to be an intelligent, independent business 
returning as good profits for the capital in- 
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vested, the labor expended, and the hazards en- 
dured as in other industries? Is it to be an 
agriculture of hope and realization or is to be an 
agriculture of ignorance and servility? Is it 
to be a plaything for the rich, is it to be penancy, 
is it to be government land ownership, is it to 
be put on the basis of other lines of business in 
which the public is concerned, such as the 
teaching profession? We license the teacher, 
we license the veterinarian, and the physician. 
Shall we sometime license the man who deals 
with the foundation of all business, namely 
agriculture ? 





Important N. E. A. Conference 


HE Washington Conference of the execu- 
tive secretaries of the State Associations 
on December 8, 9, 10 was probably the most 
innportant educational conference that has ever 
been held. It unquestionably marks a complete 
change in the activities of the National Educaticn 
Association, but it is a change that was inevita- 
ble and only awaited the opportunity. 

Fortunately the change is not the result of 
criticism of what has been done, the sort of 
John the Baptist work that had to be done, but 
a service inevitably temporary, that could not 
continue aiter the reorganization was estab- 
dished. 

A membership of 175,000 could never func- 
tion directly, could never function through any 
representatives, could never pretend to func- 
tion through a delegate body of a thousand— 
one im one hundred and seventy-five. 

It was equally impossible for an organization 
to handle the membership service of 175,000. 
It would require about five letters to each, a 
postage bill of many thousands of dollars, and 
a clerical service much more expensive than 
the postage. 

The collection of membership fees must be 
done by State Associations that could collect 
with the state membership with no extra pos- 
tage and a slight extra clerical help which is 
much less anywhere than in Washington. 

It was evident from the first that if the 
state oflice did the work, if the state office made 
the campaign for increased membership, and 
if the members of the N. E. A. did their business 
with the state office the N. E. A. must absolutely 
represent the State Associations. 

Not long ago a few leaders of the N.E.A. 
with the general consent of all of the leaders 
of the Department of Superintendence and of 


the N.E.A. announced the most pretentious 


scheme ever suggested, and there was no oppo- 
sition among the leaders, but when afew State 
Associations were sure to oppose it the scheme 
collapsed without so much as a murmur. Two 
or three important State Associations could kill 
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anything if the plan was inimical to their pro- 
fessional interests. 

Quietly, with no blare of trumpets, the state 
secretaries met in Washington in December, and 
while President Blair was there, and Dr. Wil- 
liam M. Davidson, chairman of the legislative 
committee, was there, and Secretary Crabtree 
was there, it was from first to last a meeting jn 
which the state executive secretaries functioned 
with the thought every minute on those whom 
they represented at home. Never has there 
been anything like this before, but it will be 
universal hereafter. 

Hereafter the executive committee and the 
Soard of Directors will do nothing until they 
know what the State Associations want them 
to do. 





The Birchard Prize 


RNEST BLOCH, director of the San 
Francisco Conservatory of Music, has 
won the thousand dollar prize offered by C. C. 
Birchard for an instrumental work to be writ- 
ten in the full personnel of the Carolyn Beebe 
New York Chamber Music Society. “Four Epi- 
sodes ” listed as “ Humoresque, Obsession, Calm, 
and Chinese,” will make up the work submitted 
by Bloch, for performance by piano, string 
quartette, flute, oboe, clarinet, and horn. This 
was composed in San Francisco during April 
and May, 1926, and is Bloch’s first complete 
work to be composed in San Francisco. 
“Four Episodes” is to be given its first 
performance at the Biennial Convention of the 
National Federation of Music Clubs in Chicago 
next April. 





Muir to Quincy 

N. MUIR of Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, who 
e has been elected superintendent of Quincy, 
Massachusetts, brings to New England a pet- 
sonality which will be highly appreciated. His 
prominence in New Jersey and Pennsylvania 
has given him an acquaintance with many of 
the New England leaders,and he is sure of 3 

warm professional welcome. 





Finegan of Rochester 


R. THOMAS E. FINEGAN, as promoter 

of the famous educational moving pic- 

ture feature of the Eastmans of Rochester, has 

a rare opportunity to do a vast constructive 

administrative work. No other educator has 

ever hada comparable opportunity or has 
assumed an equally complex responsibility. 

The moving picture has achieved wonderful 

results as a business development. That it has 
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great educational possibilities is unquestioned, 
and the promotion of appreciation of literature 
has been demonstrated on the public screen. 
Some school films have been developed, but 
little has been done to fit into school life as an 
indispensable factor. There is sure to be a 
revelation of possibilities in educational films. 

This will never come through any effort to 
use the public school for anything. That may 
be accepted as a vital factor. The public 
schools will never be used by any one for any 
purpose. 

In so far as the public school needs any film 
for its educational purpose it will be used, uni- 
versally used, if it is universally needed by the 
schools. That must be accepted as the basal 
thought, but the public schools will never be 
used for the benefit of any one or by any cause 
that seeks to use them for its purpose. 

Fortunately the Eastman Company is finan- 
cially independent of any temptation to allow 
any one to profit by its use—and more for- 
tunately it is entirely free from any traditional 
tendency to be propagandists of anything that 
seeks propaganda. 





N THE educational world Drake University 
has been regarded as leading all universi- 
ties in religious morale, but it has had its “ wild 
parties by students at which liquor flowed 
freely,” according to reports which record 
suspension of at least one student with eminent 
inheritance. 





The Roger W. Babson Institute 


HE recent gift of $1,260,000 to the Babson 

Institute at Wellesley Hills, supplementing 

it with an annual gift of $60,000 as long as he 

lives, makes that one of the leading special 

schools for the promotion of a single strain of 
education that has been established. 

The purpose of this gift is to make a serious 
demonstration in the new system of individual 
training in which Mr. and Mrs. Babson are 
vitally interested, with the underlying idea that 
habits are more important than knowledge. To 
quote Mr. Babson: “In these days of experts 
knowledge can easily be purchased, but the 
habits necessary to success and happiness can 
only he acquired through training.” The four 
specific purposes of the gift as outlined in a 
letter written to the trustees of the Babson In- 
stitute by Mr. Babson are as follows :— 

1. To train men in the fundamental habits 
of integrity, industry, temperance, accu- 
racy, promptness, initiative, concentration, 
thrift, and the other basic requisites to a 
truly happy and successful business life. 

2. To acquire fundamental business 
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knowledge with special attention to the 
great underlying cycle movements and 
showing the opportunities and dangers 
accompanying such movements. 

3. To teach men where they can find in- 
formation on any subject and what are the 
best methods of securing such information 
accurately and quickly when desired. 

4. To instill into the students the Chris- 
tian spirit of service, emphasizing that real 
profits come only from helping to make 
the world better. 

Mr. Babson has already invested a vast 
amount in the creation of the Babson Institute, 
of which George W. Coleman is president. Both 
Mr. Babson and President Coleman have ad- 
vanced ideas on education, and they have the 
heroism and the finances to demonstrate the 
sanity and adaptability of their faith. 





Superintendent William J. O’Shea of New 
York City arranged for seven hundred public 
evening meetings in connection with the 
schools on December 2, to promote co-opera- 
tion for the prevention of the killing of children 
by automobiles. In October forty-two children 
were killed and 1,124 were injured by automo- 
biles in New York City. The police department 
is co-operating with the schools. 





Evansville Teachers Travel 


VANSVILLE, Indiana, teachers received 
forty-five thousand dollars from the Board 
of Education for travel and study last sum- 
mer. Some teachers who had not made an 
hour’s college credit in twenty years were in 
the list of those making five credits or more last 
summer. Teachers traveled to all parts of the 
country. Some of them made the longest trips 
of their lives; some went to Canada; three 
teachers will receive $200 bonus for trips to 
Europe. Who can estimate the advantage to 
the schools from the expenditure of this 
$45,000 ? 





It is interesting to see how much interest 
can be aroused periodically with the age-old 
question, “Is it is, or are it are?” It is more 
amusing than important. 





Thirty thousand boys are employed in Wall 
Street, New York, where the financial affairs of 
the world are largely settled, and it is an- 
nounced that these boys work in an environ- 
ment where temptations are in a class by them- 
selves. 
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; Modern School Administration 


By A. E. WINSHIP 


HE city school superintendent of 1927 will 
be no more like his predecessor of 1920 
than a band leader is like an accompanist. The 
professional city superintendent stood with his 
back to the audience, looking daggers at any 
player who was not letter perfect, but when the 
applause came he turned about and bowed 
graciously as though he was the whole show. 
The city school superintendent of 1927 will be 
the accompanist of the teaching force, buoy- 
antly inspiring, protecting a teacher who soars 
too high or drops too low. 

The professional city superintendent of seven 
years ago was a business manager whose chief 
business was hiring and firing, building elabo- 
rately and shouting hilariously. There is no 
appreciable trace of this in the modern school 
administrator. 

A sample of the accompanist city superintend- 
ent may be seen at Binghamton, New York, 
a city slightly under 100,000 population. Today 
the superintendent has a cabinet of eleven sub- 
ject supervisors, they all have desks in one 
room, and the superintendent never proposes 
anything to any supervisor except in the pres- 
ence of all of them, and no one of these super- 
visors proposes anything except in the presence 
of all of them. Every supervisor knows what 
every other supervisor proposes to do. 

The principals are considered a part of the 
superiatendent’s cabinet, and once in two weeks 
all principals, from kindergarten to senior high 
school, meet all the supervisors with the super- 
intendent and every change proposed is laid be- 
fore all the principals, and nothing is proposed 
to the principals so long as one supervisor is 
unconvinced of the feasibility of the change, 
and after it is proposed to the principals it is 
not put in action as long as one principal seri- 
ously questions the advisability of the change. 


When the principals are satisfied then they indj- 
vidually must educate their teachers to believe 
in it. It is practically impossible to have any 
friction about any phase of progress. 

Tuesday afternoon after school the superin- 
tendent may call a meeting of all the teachers 
so that they may consider any question of in- 
terest to them or important to the system. If 
the occasion is adequately vital this meeting 
may be held in school hours. No teacher is ex- 
cusable who makes a personal-convenience ap- 
pointment for after-school on Tuesday, but on 
no account can any teacher be called upon for 
any conference on any other day. 

This is an exceptional modernizing of a city 
administration educationally, and there are hun- 
dreds of cities that are on the road to such 
modernizing. 

The greatest divergence is from the profes- 
sional administration that claimed that the 
superintendent must be accepted as ultimate 
authority by the teachers, by the supervisors, 
by the school hoard, by the press, and by the 
public. While this claim was quite general a 
few years ago, there is slight trace of it in 
any city today. The degree of divergence is 
not the same in any two cities. There is no 
city back where many cities were in this auto- 
cratic professionalism seven years ago. The 
pace of transformation is so thoroughly on its 
way that nothing can carry any city back 
where it was in 1920. 

There has been no more significant phase of 
the creation of present educational history than 
the ease with which the rhythmic city adminis- 
tration is supplanting the traditional profes- 
sional “ management ” scheme. The stabilizing 
of city superintendents is largely the result of 
smoothness with which the present city school 
administration functions. 











Fundamentals 


“Teach reading, writing and arithmetic, of course, but not as fundamentals, except as in 
the learning one is taught to read fine things, to write beautiful thoughts, and to know that 
in the fundamentals of life the sum of one’s happiness can not be obtained by substracting from 
others, and that the way to multiply the value of one’s possessions is to divide them with others, 
especially with those in need. Teach geography, but only that to world knowledge may be added 
world sympathy and understanding and fellowship. Teach history that against its gray back- 
ground of suffering and sorrow and struggle we may better understand the present and may pro- 
tect a fine future. Teach civics to make strong the ideals of liberty and justice, and to make free, 
through obedience, the citizens of a republic. Teach science, but always as the handmaid of 
religion, to reveal how the brooding spirit of God created the world and all that is therein, 
and see the stars in their courses, in accordance with the eternal laws that He himself had or- 
dained. Teach music and art and literature. Reveal beauty and truth. Inculcate social and 
civic ideals. : 

“Teach that which gives intelligence and skill, but forget not soul culture, for out of this 
comes the more abundant life bringing forth the fruits of the spirit. These are the real funda- 
mentals in education, for character is higher than intellect and the soul shall never die.”—Ran- 
dall J. Condon, president of the Department of Superintendence, National Education Association. 
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FROM COLLEGE TO CAREER 


E first great disillusionment which comes to 
7: the average college graduate is the small 
yalue set upon his diploma by the world in 
which he must find employment. 

He knows he can make good if given i 
chance. But he doesn’t know how to get the 
chance. 

This gap between college and vocation needs 
to be bridged. College authorities are turning 
more oi their attention to this very practical 
problem. A placement bureau cf some sort 
for graduates is maintained by nearly all col- 
leges. And the experiences of the officers who 
have charge of this employment work are 
having their effect upon the shaping of cur- 

There is a notable tendency, in many col- 
leges and universities, toward a two-year course 
of general or cultural studies, followed by two 
years of study having a distinctly vocational 
aim. This may not be the ultimate solution. 
Nothing is ultimate in education. But the new 
recognition of the college’s responsibility to 
furnish vocational guidance in some measure 
is a hopeful sign. 

For the plight of a college graduate, strande.l 
in his first uncertain quest of a job, is a sorry 
spectacle. With sufficient forethought it can 
be avoided. Most of that forethought must 
usually be given by older heads than those of 
the students themselves. 





NINE HUNDRED SLAVES 


LADDIN himself would be astonished if he 

could behold the marvels of electric power. 

The pressing of a button or the turn of a small 

lever conjures up more servants than the rub- 
bing of that fairied lamp. 

Seme one has been sharpening the pencil and 
figuring out the amount of electrical enerey 
utilized by the people of the United States, in 
terms of the man-power which it represeuts. 
The answer which he found was this: Each of 
us would need to have nine hundred slaves to 
do the work which is being done for us by 
electricity. Nine hundred slaves! 

Human slavery is happily gone. But without 
that slavery in the past we should not have 
had the ancient flowerings of civilization. 

The pyramids of Egypt stand as the enduring 
material testimony to what power could be set 
in motion by the purposeful driver of slaves. 

Slavery was abolished, for a combination of 
moral and political reasons, in this country, 
wher. many believed the institution to be an 
economic necessity. That was before the age 
of electricity, which has summoned nine hun- 


Belding’s Page 


dred tireless slaves to do the bidding of each 
one of us. 

But electricity did not just happen. True 
enough, its potentialities have existed since the 
dawn of history. But only by cultivated braia 
power were the forces of nature harnessed to 
do the heavy toil of the world. 

The boys and the girls in our educational 
classrooms today will in the future have con- 
trol cf this enormous power and doubtless much 
more. Are they learning how to use it safely, 
to their advantage rather than their hurt? 


GENEROUS WITH GERMS 


UCARANTINE of a family on account of 

contagious disease is one of the hardships 
imposed by the necessities of community living. 
School sessions are sometimes badly broken 
into, during the winter months, by epidemics, 
some of which are checked by quarantine and 
others of which perhaps ought to be—such 
ailments, for example, as are grouped under the 
title of “ colds.” 

The attitudes taken by parents toward this 

atter of segregating their children to keep 
disease from spreading to others, are an inter- 
esting study. Most school officers could con- 
tribute anecdotes revealing human nature in 
unlovely phases. 

This case recently occurred. A foreign family 
in a certain town was placed in quarantine he- 
cause one of the children had contracted scar- 
let fever. The parents kept the law to the extent 
of removing the other children from school, 
but did not hold them within doors. In fact, 
they ran errands to the corner grocery, and 
were quite ready to associate with any one they 
met. Fnding the neighbors unwilling to receive 
them with the usual cordiality, the children se 
reported at home, where they were instructed 
to retaliate against any child who refused to 
be friendly, hy “ blowing in his face!” 

I cite this occurrence because it illustrates all 
too plainly both the ignorance and the anti- 
socia! disposition which have to be reckoned 
with. While there may be less ignorance on 
the part of most natives, a similar spirit is oftea 
observable. People resent being shunned as 
germ carriers. In fact, they almost persuade 
themselves that they are an exception, and 
therefore could not communicate disease. 


(tou Uo, Peding, 


Associate Editor. 
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The Case for Co-Education 


By RICHARD K. MORTON 
Boston, Mass. 


-EDUCATION belies its name. By the 

term we usually mean the simultaneous 
education of boys and girls in the same classes, 
side by side. But this is not all that is implicit 
in the term. If co-education is to be realized 
in full, we must have co-operative education of 
boys and girls with reference to their own 
problems and to the problems arising from 
their close associations with each other. 

There is nothing dangerous whatever in the 
mere method of co-education. But, as the 
Lord Bishop of London has recently said, this 
method of teaching, if it is to realize its true 


on how to act with regard to the others. There 
should be an avoidance of that purposeless 
policy that boys and girls have of milling around 
aimlessly together after school hours. 

The evils commonly laid at the door of co- 
education have largely been passed on trom 
other quarters. In the first place, every 
teacher knows that the influence of the home 
is less or worse than it used to be. Therefore 
for all those who show so pitifully the lack of 
real home training there should be an attempt 
on the teacher’s part to tell such students what 
is in accord with the best taste, manners, and 








‘co-idealism.’ 
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“The need today is not for an acrimonious criticism of the palpable shortcomings 
of either education or co-education; it is for a consecrated determination to rid the 
schools and society of those uncultured and degenerated ideals that would hamper 
any concept of life or education. We cannot have genuine co-education until we have 


What we need today is not a change in our co-educational system, but 
a change in the minds of those who direct the system.” 














aims, must be inspired by the highest ideals and 
an adequate program. 

Universities only recently have come to 
adopt this method of education. They say that 
young men must live in a society which also 
includes young women, so that they should 
learn the elements of this plan of life while in 
school or college. This analogy in itself, how- 
ever, does not solve the problem. A young man 
must, if he marries, share his life with some 
young woman who has not gone through the 
same professional course which he took to be, 
for example, a doctor. Yet they are to co-oper- 
ate fully in later life. 

I think that if the numbers of boys and girls 
are fairly equal, better results will be secured. 
If one is in a decisive minority there will 
develop a kind of reticence and a fear of the 
ridicule which is sure to come. But it is cer- 
tain that if a class is merely a heterogeneous 
crowd of boys and girls the result will not be, 
in a true sense, co-education. There must be a 
definite grappling with the problems caused by 
this policy. There should be wholesome con- 
tests beween the boys and the girls. There 
should be lectures and informal talks by com- 
petent individuals to the boys and girls separately 


general conduct. They should be told kindly 
what the best people regard as right and great 
and worth-while in the world. 

The teacher knows, in the second place, that 
the students are gleaning from here and there 
all kinds of ideas on the sex-problems and the 
“youth movements” glibly talked about by 
their elders. In many quarters writers are 
proclaiming with some justice, that the school 
textbooks and even the school teachers are 
not teaching the whole truth; that they are 
rife with fabrications and outworn values. In 
the face of this, how imuch of the truth are 
you going to teach? In history, how far are 
you going to change the emphasis upon bloody 
wars to emphasis upon a growing conscious- 
ness of the need for peace? If we are to teach 
history well we must have time to assure ourf- 
selves of all the data that an unknown author 
has supplied—which is often impossible. If we 
teach English we shall teach rules and styles 
that are not necessarily the best ones. The 
only way that I see out of this 
dilemma is this: Teach with a catholic 
spirit, taking the time to throw in @ 
wise word for other ideas and other methods 
when these will not confuse. Teach so that 
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when fuller details from learning or experience 
are available to the student, the process of 
unlearning will be as simple as possible. Give 
the impression that you are always seeking 
to teach the full truth, whether or not it is 
really available at that time. More students 
are educated by what they infer from their 
teachers’ attitudes and frequent side-remarks 
of wisdom than by what facts they learn under 
the guidance of the teachers’ skill and methods. 

In co-educational schools there is a great 
chance to remove the unseemly vulgar practices 
that are so common today. If boys and girls 
learn early of their joint heritage and the great 
responsibility this entails, they will tend to take 
co-operation in education more seriously. We 
must have co-operation in education, not merely 
the form and ritual of co-education. 

Professor W. T. Gordon, of the geological 
department of the University of London, has 
recently declared in a lecture that modern 
society is largely dependent on fossils—relics 
of the past that, on first thought, most people 
would regard as utterly useless and uninterest- 
ing. But coal is made from fossils, and some 
of our most beautiful stones are enriched by 
their fossil contents. In a similar way educa- 
tion is dependent on many little influences 
that bear on the student even while he is not 
studying his books at school—there are the 
hidden powers of character that are moulded 
by the slightest touch. 

Co-education requires the tactful handling of 
those students who cannot seem to discover 
any principles of life that will help 
them guide themselves more helpfully toward 
others. It demands the careful handling 
of the super-sensitive and the avoidance of those 
little episodes that so often bring injustice 
and disappointment to the students. We are 
fast outgrowing the days when we flunk an 
earnest, plodding student with some obvious 
abilities, without knowing first the probable fac- 
tors making this a necessity. We are nearly 
past the time when the teacher is considered 
infallible and from whose decision there is no 
appeal. We are through educating simply by 
assignments—the fact that we have covered so 
many pages in so many days does not neces- 
sarily have an intimate connection with the 
students’ minds. 

Horace J. Bridges, leader of the Chicago 
Ethical Society, has recently attacked co-educa- 
tion. He says in part: “The modern environ- 


“Knowledge can easily be purchased, but habits can only be acquired, through training.” 
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ment constantly challenges the attention of 
young men and women, permitting no privacy 
for spiritual detachment and uninterrupted re- 
flection, no time for self-consideration, self- 
concentration,  self-direction. Freedom of 
speech and of manner, absence of chaperonage, 
and distractions resulting from the association 
of the sexes are sufficient reasons for abolish- 
ing the co-educational form of higher educa- 
tion.” : 

But the separation of the sexes in different 
schools would not even reduce such evils and 
distractions. It is probable that, being sepa- 
rated all the school day, a great many would 
crave all the more the company of the other 
sex. Whatever evils there are in this system 
are largely derived from our own standard of 
ideals and the present trends in society. We 
cannot have a wholesome cc -operation between 
boys and girls and men and women, separate or 
together, if all discussion among them and 
about them is to be tinged with the flippant and 
the vulgar. We cannot have the highest ideals of 
life or of education in schools for boys or for 
boys and girls together, if they are dominated 
by short-sighted, uncultured, and pagan policies. 
We are beginning to learn that we cannot save 
schools in a lost society. We canrot awaken 
the best efforts of school children if we prefer 
at the same time to let our own sleep. 

The need today is not for an acrimonious 
criticism of the palpable shortcomings of either 
education or co-education; it is for a conse- 
crated determination to rid the schools and 
society of those uncultured and degenerate 
ideals that would hamper any concept of life or 
education. We cannot have genuine co-educa- 
tion until we have “ co-idealism”; we cannot 
have co-operation until we have “ co-inten- 
tions” and “co-purposes.” What we need 
today is not a change in our co-educational 
system, but a change in the minds of those who 
direct that system. What really is our standard 
of education? What does the average teacher 
regard as the normal educational work that can 
reasonably be done with the average class? 
What is the standard of living as an educated 
teacher or as an educated student? What are 
the chief issues in living so that our best- 
trained ideals show outwardly to the best 
effect? We must answer such questions as 
these before we are qualified to bring into 
question so promising a system as that of co- 
education. 


—Roger W. Babson. 
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Leisure and Life 


By BISHOP MANNING 
New York City 


NE of the most striking features of our 
modern life is the restlessness, the cease- 


Jess drive and push and pressure. And often 
this restless over-activity is quite needless and 
without any real aim or reason. 

Thomas Huxley used to tell of a visit that he 
made to Dublin to address an educational as- 
sociation there. His train was late in arriving 
and he jumped into a cab and said to the cab- 
man: “ Drive fast.” After traveling some dis- 
tance Mr. Huxley realized that he had not 
given the driver any address. He called out 
to him: “ Where are you driving?” “I don’t 
know where I’m driving,” the man said, “but 
anyhow, I’m driving fast.” It is so with much of 
our life today. We Americans especially nee 
to give thought to this matter. One of our 


in human nature as the instinct for work and 
the instinct for worship. The Church must 
not merely tolerate clean sport and recreation, 
but give them its glad and open blessing. And 
so I rejoice that we are to have a Sports Bay 
in the Cathedral of St. John the Divine, as a 
symbol of the Church’s sympathy with sport 
and recreation and with all that is good in 
human life. 

Leisure is essential for the growth and de- 
velopment of our intellectual life. We can 
have no culture without this. I believe that 
our present failure to produce great painters, 
great musicians, great poets and writers, is due 
in large part to the lack of leisure in our life. 
When I was in Italy recently with a few weeks 
in Florence, I asked myself how it was possible 








of his higher life. 


realize.” 








| “Our economic life ought to be so organized, and in time will be so organized, 
that every man, whatever his task or calling, will have time for the development 


No human being ought to be debarred from such opportunity. 
* * * * 


“The consequences of our present-day over-activity are more serious than we 


* * * * 
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chief national sins is the sin of hurry. Almost 
all of us are going at high pressure and are 
trying to do more than we can wel! accomplish. 

We need leisure and recreation for the sake 
of our bodies—our physical lives. 

There is great significance in the term that 
we use for our leisure and our play. We call 
it re-creation, and it is. It makes us over, 
refreshes and cheers us, gives us new !ife and 
spirit for our higher tasks. It has a direct 
bearing upon our moral and spiritual develop- 
ment. I feel that the church should give its 
open sanction and blessing to clean and whole- 
some sport. It is right for us to preach the 
gospel of work, but we need also to preach the 
gospel of play. 

Some of you may not agree with me, but I 
hold that wholesome recreation and amateur 
sport may have its right and proper place on 
Sunday, provided it does not take the place of 
prayer and worship on that day. Let me try 
to make myself quite clear on this point, for 
T have sometimes been a little misquoted in re- 
gard to it. What I say is that our sports and 
recreations are in their own proper place as 
truly acceptable and pleasing to God as our 
prayers and our worship, but it is not right 
for us to give to recreation the hours that be- 
long to worship. For a full and true life we 
need both. 

The instinct for play is as divinely implanted 
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for the people of that city to produce the glor- 
ies of art which one finds there on every hand 
and to make such an unequaled contribution to 
the true riches of the world. And I realized 


‘that it was because they took time for those 


higher things of life which cannot be attained 
without a proper degree of leisure. And may I 
say that I sympathize with the desire of the 
labor men in our land to secure shorter hours, 
so that they may have time for their intel- 
lectual and cultural development. 

Our economic life ought to be so organized, 
and in time will be so organized, that every man, 
whatever his task or calling, will have time for 
the development of his higher life. No human 
being ought to be debarred from such oppor- 
tunity. Every man and woman in every line 
of work should have time enough for this. 
When we become wise enough to see this, 
labor will take on its true dignity, and our 
labor men will do finer work and more work 
than ever before. I am glad, therefore, that 
William Green, the present wise and able presi- 
dent of the American Federation of Labor, is 
emphasizing this as a matter to be kept in 
view and brought about in due time. 

Leisure is essential for the development of 
our souls, our spiritual lives. One reason why 
many people today fail to find any true help in 


their religion is that they give too little time 
to it. 
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If our religion is to mean much to us we must 
have time in our lives for thought, for prayer, 


for worship, for fellowship with God. 


If it is true, as we are told, that some sixty 
millicns of our people in this land are not 
identified with any form of religion, this is not 
because they have rejected religion, or are op- 
posed to it, it is largely because religion has 
been crowded out of their thoughts and lives 
by other things. They are so busy that they 
have lost sight of the one thing which gives 
meaning to human life and makes it great. 
They have left no time in their lives for God. 

Let us try to stop living our lives in a 
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hurry. The consequences of our present-day 
over-activity are more serious than we realize. 
lf we are living under too high pressure, the 
quality of our work is certain to suffer and the 
quality of our lives and characters will suffer 
also. 


Our journey through this world is a short 
one. Let us take time for the things that are 
most worthwhile, time for thought, time for 
the best books, time to do our daily work well, 
whatever it is, time for our friendships, time 
for play and prayer and worship, time for 
friendship with God. 





Are We Americanizing? 
By CHARLES M. HERLIHY 
State Supervisor of Adult Alien Education, Boston 


IreSS than a decade ago there was no official 
federal or state program of Americaniza- 
tion although we were admitting annually 
approximately one million immigrants from 
every country in Europe. Their assimilation 
was supposed to take place without govern- 
mental aid, direction or regulation. The results 
of this “ laissez faire” policy were the estab- 
lishment of isolated racial blocs in our popula- 
tion. Many of these groups have maintained 
their racial solidarity over a period of years, 
and in certain instances we now have Ameri- 
canization programs so-called sponsored and 
directed independently by the immigrant 
groups. 

The conferring of full citizenship rights on 
aliens is one phase of our government’s work 
which has attracted little or no attention from 
the many civic and patriotic organizations. A 
few groups have done commendable work by 
co-operating with the judges and naturalization 
examiners in providing dignified ceremonies at 
the time of conferring the certificates of citi- 
zenship. There is an urgent need, however, for 
an awakened public interest in the whole ques- 
tion of standards of admission to American 
citizenship. 

The World War focused public attention on 
our national immigration problem, and there 
was a very favorable reaction to an endless 
variety of Americanization programs. Unfor- 
tunately, too many of these proposals were 
based on the principle that Americanization was 
something which could he done to the foreigner 
in very short order. The net results of this 
propaganda were negligible with the exception 
of the recognition accorded to the school pro- 
grams for the adult foreign born. This work 


was established under the Departments of 
Education in fifteen states. 

The legislature in Massachusetts has pro- 
vided three distinct types of aid in this field: 
Personal service to alien residents in social and 
economic difficulties through the Division of 
Immigration and Americanization; library ser- 
vice for the foreign born through the State 
Division of Libraries; and immigrant education 
under the stimulus of a _ state-aid law, 
These programs have been functioning for the 
past eight years, and the number of immigrants 
taking advantage of the opportunities provided 
by each of these bureaus has increased remark- 
ably. It is safe to say that the foreign-born 
men and women in this state know that they 
can turn to the state and local governments for 
help in their Americanization process. The 
workers in the field are constantly testifying 
to the fine spirit of appreciation shown by 
these strangers for the help received. 

The Division of Immigration and Americani- 
zation operates five offices in Boston, Lawrence, 
Springfield, Fall River, and New Bedford. The 
annual reports of the director, Mrs. Nathaniel 
Thayer, show that these agencies are helping 
annually more than twenty thousand aliens in 
their personal difficulties and adjustments in 
our American life. The types of service ren- 
dered relate very largely to matters of immi- 
gration and naturalization and settlement of 
financial difficulties. 

The Division of Libraries helps local libra- 
rians in selecting the better type of books in 
the foreign languages in addition to recommen- 
dations on the most useful English texts on 
American history, government and literature. 

In 1919 the local school programs for adult 
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aliens in Massachusetts were attracting less 
than three thousand men and women. In less 
than five years after the enactment of the state 
aid law the school enrollment jumped to thirty 
thousand. At the present time these classes are 
conducted by one hundred cities and towns in 
co-eperation with the State Division of Uni- 
versity Extension. The classes meet in evening 
schools, factories, homes, and in a variety of 
neighborhood centres. The teachers are 
selected from the ranks of the regular day 
school corps and almost all of them hold certiii- 
cates for work done in a special course on 
“ Methods of Teaching English to Adult Immi- 
grants.” Despite the very marked reduction in 
the number of immigrants admitted under the 
present Immigration Restriction Law, the total 
school enrollment has not decreased appreciably 
in the past three years. It is encouraging to 
note that an increasing number of alien stu- 
dents are returning to school for second and 
third year instruction. This is due entirely to 
the holding powers of the trained teacher. 

It should be noted that the schools are not 
interested in citizenship drives. The super- 
visors and teachers do not force directly or 
indirectly any alien to take out his first and 
second papers. These men and women are 
given the most practical kind of help in learn- 
ing our language and in developing a correct 
understanding of the meaning of American 
citizenship. Naturalization helps are offered 
only to those who voluntarily wish to assume 
the responsibilities of our citizenship. We be- 
lieve that America does not need any more 
uninterested, untrained voters. 
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The teachers in this work are committed to 
that kind of Americanization which has for 
its aim the evolving of a higher and better 
tvpe of Americanism based on the contriby- 
tions which haye been made and are daily being 
made to America’s upbuilding by thousands of 
good men and women, who though foreign born 
love their adopted land and stand ready to 
contribute their best to her. 

A Jewish mother set forth her appreciation 
of this kind of sehool help in the following 
statement written in a class last year: “We 
foreigners all are the first time lonesome and 
homesick, and so is the school again the place 
where we forget all what is wrong in our 
daily life.” 

Americanization, however, cannot be accom- 
plished by any one agency. There can be no 
effective work over a period of years unless a 
community recognizes its immigrant problem, 
and unless the taxpayers are willing to support 
the schools. 

The most effective influence in Americaniza- 
tion is the force of good example. The immi- 
grant will not want to join our family unless 
he sees that our standards in social, economic 
and cultural life are worthy of emulation. 

There are more than four hundred thousand 
alien residents in Massachusetts. Two decades 
late we have restriction, and the badly needed 
opportunity for catching up on our problem of 
promoting a better understanding between 
native and foreign born and a more genuine 
appreciation of the true meaning of our Ameri- 
can ideals and institutions by everyone who 
lives under the protection of our American flag. 





How Big Is Your Task? 


BY EDGAR MENDENHALL 


Kansas State Teachers College of Pittsburg 


How big is your task, O teacher? 
How big is your task? you inquire? 
It’s as big as the arched sky above you; 
Yea, it touches the studded vault’s fire. 


How big is your task? you repeat it? 
How big is your task? Still in doubt? 
It’s a torch in eternity’s pageant; 
’Twill blaze when heaven’s orbs are burnt eut. 


How big is your task, O teacher? 
Once more before parting you seek? 
Pray the Sage of the sages to fathom; 


The reach of man’s mind is too weak. 














Rural School 


By FLORENCE C. KUHN 


Improvement 


Superintendent of Kanawha County Schools, West Virginia 


HE progress of the schools of Kanawha 
County has been by leaps and bounds since 
July 1, 1923. 

H. G. Wells, writing of the American school 
in rural districts, said :— 

“When it comes to the rural schools of 
America there can be little doubt that they are 
cheaper and meaner by far even than the 
equivalent British schools. There are more 
automobiles per head of population in America 
than in any other country in the world, but 
the dear little old cheap one-roomed red school- 
house and its immature and undértrained cheap 
teachers have still hardly moved forward from 
the stage of the one-horse shay. The American 
buys his beots and his candy in a palace from a 
millionaire, and he gets his education in 
a shanty from a needy young woman. He cer- 
tainly gets the best boots and candy money can 
buy. And, poor as he generally is, it is better 
than he deserves.” 

If Mr. Wells could visit our county he would 
find that a great transformation or evolution 
had taken place. Our one-room “shanty” 
schoci room had evoluted from one hundred 
ninety-five, July 1, 1923, to one hundred eighty- 
two, July 1, 1926: 39 two-room buildings, July 
1, 1923, to 73 two-room buildings, July 1, 1926; 
9 three-room buildings July 1, 1923, to 16 three- 
room buildings July 1, 1926; 36 four-room 
schools, July 1, 1923, and 62 four-room buildings 
July 1, 1926. There were 7 Junior High 
Schools, July 1, 1923, increased to 16 July 1, 
1926. Our school system is based upon the 
6-3-3 plan. July Ist, 1923, 289 frame buildings 
decreased to 275 July 1, 1926. -July 1, 1923, 
there were 22 brick buildings reported, which 
increased to 97 brick buildings July 1, 1926. 

The improvement of the teacher in service is 
one of the greatest improvements in the school. 
This improvement has been made by members 
of the faculty of our normal schools meeting at 
central points once a week with groups of 
teachers. Some of our teachers make six or 
more hours of college credit in these extension 
classes during each school term. Our teachers 
attend summer school at our State University 
and our State Normal Schools. We, of course, 
have more or less turnover. Some of our 
teachers are unable to join classes and instead 
carry work by correspondence. 

From the spiritual and moral side our schools 
have been improved by competition in Bible 
reading. This reading has been purely optional 
with the teachers and the children. Last year, 
after each child read the four gospels he was 


given a ten-cent Testament. The results were 
that 2,557 Testaments were distributed. This 
year, three thousand copies of the book of 
Genesis, Psalms, and Acts were bought, as that 
number of children have entered this compe- 
tition. After the reading has been completed 
each school entered will be presented with a 
Bible. 

Our schools have been greatly improved by 
co-operating and participating in the Country 
Life movements and the health officers and 
nurses examining the children and following 
cases by making reports to the home. These 
nurses in their visits to the homes have made 
reports that have been very valuable to our 
health doctors and Tuberculosis League. 

For a specific example of the improvement in 
the rural schools I have chosen two of the 
poorest districts of the county, Poca and Wash- 
ington. Each district receives state aid with 
which to pay the teachers and run the schools 
for the minimum term of eight months. For 
three years these boys and girls have had 
teachers largely who had been trained for 
leaders in rural communities. At this time as 
well as the past two years Washington district 
has nineteen teachers holding number one cer- 
tificates and many of them have from one to 
three years of college work above sixteen units 
of high school work. There are four in this 
district holding number two certificates. This is 
a small district as well as a very poor one. 

Poca district, the poorest in the county, so far 
as valuation is concerned, has five teachers out 
of thirty-two holding a number two certificate. 
The rest are holding number ones or better 
with from one to three years of college work 
above high school -graduation. In this district 
we built a four-room modern school building at 
Sissonsville. This house has folding doors be- 
tween two rooms, which are thrown open, and 
in this auditorium all of the community activi- 
ties are held. A piano and Victrola are there 
for the music. Upon the walls of these four 
rooms are good helpful pictures. On the days 
when we hold our district institute in this build- 
ing the Ladies Aid Society of the village serves 
the lunch in the other two rooms of the build- 
ing. This district has two more buildings with 
two rooms each. The rest of the buildings of 
this district are well-constructed one-room 
buildings. 

“ The one-teacher school system as frequently 
maintained has served humanity long and well. 
In New England alone it has turned out 
enough poets, statesmen, writers, and scientists 
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to recommend any system of education, to say 
nothing of its power in the later pioneer days of 
the West. Let us not minimize the good work 
of the little red schoolhouse. It has dear 
associations for us all: it has had untold 
influence on the American public. But it has 
served its day. It belongs, not to the present 
with its many urgent demands for varied and 
special training, but to the past. 

“There was a time, it is true, when the 
country school was the centre of attraction; 
when spelling-bees, literary societies, singing 
schools and debating clubs made it the life of 
the neighborhood. But, owing to industrial 
changes, educational specialization, city migra- 
tion, and many other causes, this time has gone 
by. The fundamental need of country schools 
is a change of system or consolidation.” ' 

A former native of Poca district who has 
accumulated a vast fortune offered to give ten 
thousand dollars toward building a district high 
school, providing the taxpayers would vote 
bonds with which to raise the additional sum. 
After holding the second election and the 
majority voting against bond, we then pro- 
ceeded to build the four-room consolidated 
building of which I have made mention 
above. We thoroughly agree with Miss Carney 
that consolidation will solve the problem, and 
we are consolidating wherever it is possible to 
‘lo so. 

Washington district has one four-room build- 
ing and two two-room buildings. Until we have 
good roads over these two districts, we cannot 
consolidate al! of the schools and transport the 
children, therefore it is up to the administrators 
to send teachers into these districts who have 
been trained for rural schools and rural com- 
munities. 

“One type of consolidated school to call for 
consideration is the purely rurai. This is the 
ideal type. It contemplates the establishment 
of the school right in the heart of the rural 
community, where the child can dwell in close 
communion with nature, away from the attrac- 
tions and allurements of the city.”? The con- 
solidated building at Sissonsville meets just the 
requirements which Foght has described. 

We have twenty-one consolidated and sixteen 
standardized schools in this county. July 1, 


1926, there were seven high schools in the 


1 Carney, Mabel. “Country Life and the County School.” 
2Foght, H. W. “The American Rural School,” page 324. 
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county. July 1, 1923, there were 889 teachers, 
There are now eleven hundred teachers in tle 
county and ten high schools. 

For the improvement oi our schools last year 
we gave two tests on English and arithmetic, 
These papers were sent into the high school ef 
each district and scored by the faculty. Orr 
tagh school in Cabin Creek District receives one 
thousand dollars per year of state aid for the 
Teachers-Training Department. ‘These tests 
were given to these senior high school students, 
prospective teachers. They were then sent out 
to the schools of that district to give these 
tests, after which they scored the papers. We 
have seven district high schools and three 
equally divided in our independent districts. I 
cach of our high schools we have manual train- 
ing teachers, domestic science teachers, art 
teachers and special music teachers. Our high 
school buildings have auditoriums and gym- 
nasiums, orchestras, and glee clubs. he 
Domestic Science Department of our junior 
and senior high schools serves hot lunches and 
dirne’s to students every school day and to the 
teachers on special days. 

Since July 1, 1923, we completed a high 
school building in Elk district and built a forty 
thousand dollar gymnasium and auditorium. 
This building has an excellent library, serving 
room, and domestic science kitchen second to 
nene in the state. They have an orchestra that 
furnishes music for all community activities. 
Tor our district institutes the domestic science 
class serves dinner to the teachers. This school 
also has a vo-ag teacher. A bus is used for 
transporting pupils from a distance to this 
school. This is purely a rural high school in an 
agricultural district. This school has a 4-H 
Club, which is doing fine work. 

osking backward over the past three and 
one-half years, I think the most pessimistic 
person in the world could see the wonderful im- 
provement in the schools, and appreciate the 
inauguration of new ideas that have been per- 
manently instilled in the schools of Kanawha 
County and we hope in the years to follow 
that more improvements will be made and that 
Kanewha County will not retrograde back to 
twenty-first place in the county as it was in 
1923, but will go beyond eleventh place, as it 
now stands, and on and on into first place, 
where it justly belongs if everyone co-operates 
to that end. 





“It should not be forgotten that moral standards are higher today than they have ever 


been. 

“There is greater integrity in business. 
they could a generation ago. 
attractive. 


While society seems to be growing lax, 


a careful study proves otherwise. 


Politicians cannot get away with the same stuff 
The Church is growing more reasonable, consequently, more 
The world moves and we must accept the new with all the grace we can.” 


—Augustus O. Thomas. 
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What Price Education? 


OOTBALL looms large in the interest of the 
nation. It is associated almost wholly 
with our institutions of learning and is con- 
ceded the leader of sports, both in college and 
high school. 

This leads to a speculation as to the relative 
position of the country’s sports and its educa- 
tion. Education is the very life of the nation— 
sports its pastime. The former, like our water 
and air, is taken for granted and almost con- 
sidered routine; the latter is dramatic, impul- 
sive and full of motion. 

We are not belittling the value of sports in 
the life of people. We recognize their unifying 
influence in our institutions. It is a healthful 
sign when our citizens grow in their love for 
outdoor play. There is a tendency, however, to 
indulge in these exercises and sports purely by 
proxy. 

It is a fact that the nation’s expenditure for 
spectacular sports makes the outlay for educa- 
tion look insignificant. We have recently com- 
pleted the world baseball series which ap- 
proached a million and a quarter gate receipts; 
our last big prize fight, two million dollars. 
This latter figure is but a fraction of the cost 
of the fight when the other expenses of the fans 
are estimated. The American public paid this 
price for a two-man combat that lasted a total 
of thirty-nine minutes, and yet in this country 
we spend but a billion and a half dollars yearly 
to train twenty-three million boys and girls for 
a fight that lasts an average approximating 
thirty-nine years. 

There is another angle to this viewpoint of 
relative values. A middle western metropolitan 
newspaper sold 50,000 more copies the morn- 
ing after the Dempsey-Tunney fight than it did 
the morning after the election, November 2. 
Sport news is, therefore, looked upon as a 
matter of great importance by the newspapers, 
and, based upon public demand, naturally so. 
As a specialized subject it increasingly outranks 
the space of any other department in the day’s 
news. When the Corbett-Sullivan fight took 
place in 1892 a newspaper not overly devoted 
to sports printed more than seven columns 
about it during the two weeks immediately 
preceding the contest. In 1923, for a like 
period previous to the Dempsey-Firpo battle, 
the same paper used thirty-eight columns. In 
the Dempsev-Tunney fight this year the same 
paper used ninety columns. 

No process of thinking can lead us to con- 
clude that education has gained a correspond- 
ing emphasis. Nor will it, until we have a 
shifting of demand on the part of the public. 

We believe in the manly art of self-defence. 
Our conception of the greatest self-defence, 
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For Character-Building 


THE ATLANTIC READERS 


Edited by Dr. Randall J. Condon 


Superintendent of Schools, Cincinnati, Ohio 
President of the N. EB. A. 
Department of Superintendence 


Book I. The Understanding Prince Grade IV 
























Book II. High and Far Grade Vv 
Book III. The Wonderful Tune Grade VI 
Book IV. The Great Conquest Grade VII 
Book V. Outward Bound Grade VIII 


These readers are the outgrowth of Dr. Con- 
don’s profound personal conviction that soul cul- 
ture is the most important and most necessary 
phase of education, and that the development of 
personal character is the thing of greatest con- 
cern. 


Designed primarily as basal texts, these books 
are filled with material of ethical importance, 
most of it being new to school readers. They 
are also full of the natural interests of develop- 
ing childhood. Even the notes make delightful 
reading. Narrative, biography, description, 
nature studies, essays, letters, quotations, in- 
scriptions, and truly distinctive poetry have been 
selected by Dr. Condon, always under the cer- 
tainty, with Emerson, that “character is higher 
than intellect.” 

Books I, II and III were adopted in Decem- 


ber as basal readers for all the public schools 
of the State of Montana. 

“The Atlantic Reader, ‘High and Far,’ has 
been examined. It is a treasure house filled 
with new and fascinating stories. Happy is 
the child whose privilege it is to read the 
book."—Edgar D. Cass, Principal of Webster 
School, Manchester, N. H. 


Mailing price of each volume, 85 cents 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 





34 Beacon St., Boston 221 East Twentieth St., Chicago 




















either for the individual or the nation, is educa- 
tion. It costs less and gives more.—From 
Better Schools League, Inc. 





Alway Something Sings 
BY RALPH WALDO EMERSON 


Let me go where’er I will, 

I hear a sky-born music still: 

It sounds from all things old, 

It sounds from all things young, 

From all that’s fair, from all that’s foul, 
Peals out a cheerful song. 


It is not only in the rose, 

It is not only in the bird, 

Not only where the rainbow glows, 
Nor in the song of woman heard, 
But in the darkest, meanest things 
There alway, alway something sings. 


’Tis not in the high stars alone, 

Nor in the cup of budding flowers, 
Nor in the redbreast’s mellow tone, 
Nor in the bow that smiles in showers, 


But in the mud and scum of things 
There alway, alway something sings. 
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Personal and Professional 


M. M. PARKS of Milledgeville, Georgia, who 
was instantly killed by an automobile on Decem- 
29, was the creator of the Georgia State College 
for Women, which he developed into one of the 
best state women’s colleges in America with an 
enrol:ment of 1,000 students during the 
college year and 1,200 in the summer session. 
Dr. Parks also made one of the most attractive 
college campuses in the country. Dr. Parks’ 
scholastic preparation was at the University 
of Chicago and at Harvard University. 

Three years ago, by gubernatorial appointment, 
he filled out an unexpired term as State Super- 
intendent, and his annual report is one of the 
ablest educational documents of the decade. 

Dr. Parks was an inspiring leader, thoroughly 
modern professionally, a skilful economist, and 
a master of all phases of administration. We 
have known and admired few schoolmen more 
than we did Dr. Parks, and it will always be a 
delightful recollection that on December 13 and 
14 we were with him and his college; that 
we were the last schoolman to be entertained 
by him and by the college. 


IDE G. SARGEANT, Paterson, N.J., who died 
suddenly on the way to school on the morning 
of January 7, was one of the noble leaders in 
the creation of the Department ot Elementary 
School Principals, because he was one of tlic 
most heroic administrative elementary school 
principals in the country. Personally, our 
vision of the elementary school as the “ Unit ef 
the Republic” grew out of the vista thereof when 
we saw the achievement of Mr. Sargeant as his 
school, Number 10, was functioning in Paterson. 
Soon after that he thought there was an open- 
ing for him in a school superintendency of a 
small city in the West, and always when we 
met thereafter he would say: “ This is the man 
who made me stay in the _ principalship.” 
Few men did more for the cause of elemen- 
tary education than Ide G. Sargeant’ did 
in Paterson, in New Jersey, and in the National 
Education Association. We have always re- 
joiced that we had some part in preventing his 
being sidetracked. 


ADA YORK, San Diego, California, County 
superintendent, says: “ From my earliest recol- 
lections I was teaching my dolls and my play- 
mates, and never have I had a real interest out- 
side of teaching.” Miss York is entering upon 
her fourth term as superintendent of San Diego 
County. She is the only woman who has occu- 
pied this position in the county, and her re- 
election the last time was a triumphant march. 
She has achieved really great things for the 
children of the county, especially in magnifying 
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music, drawing and other culture subjects that 
develop personality in a county where the“coun- 
try folk” are as up-to-the-minute as dre city 
folk. Miss York is one of the leaders in the 


promotion of rural education in California. 


DR. FREDERICK E. BOLTON, Seattle, dean 
of education, State University of Washington, 
has played a much larger part in the creation 
of the vital functioning of education today 
than is suspected by the rank and file of 
school men and women. Those of us who 
knew him in Wisconsin, in the State University 
of Iowa, and in the State University of Wash- 
ington do well to magnify the service of such 
a leader. 

No one did the same professional service in 
Iowa twenty years ago that Frederick E, 
Bolton did. When the leaders of that day were 
largely engaged in meeting administrative 
crises and dodging political cyclones, Dr. Bol- 
ton was quietly creating the conditions that 
are functioning successfully today. For in- 
stance, the Iowa State Board’s regulations in 
regard to the recognition of college graduates 
for certificates are just as Dr. Bolton wrote 
them about twenty years ago. 

It was Dr. Bolton who wrote the present law 
in Washington State requiring all elementary 
teachers to be high school graduates as well as 
graduates from a two-year normal school, and 
that all high school teachers must be college 
graduates with not less than twelve semester 
hours of education. Before receiving their 
life certificates they must return to college for 
a quarter of graduate work, and add enough 
more in education to make a minimum of 
twenty-four semester hours. He not only wrote 
the law but was largely instrumental in engi- 
neering it through the legislature. We dis- 
tinctly recall the political and _ professional 
opposition Dr. Bolton encountered. 

Dr. Bolton is the only active leader in pro- 
fessional service in the State of Washington 
now with whom he worked fourteen years 
ago, when some of the best features of the 
school laws were created. He has always been 
a vital factor in the creation of professional 
situations that have endured. These are the 
men who should be honored for their achieve- 
ments. 


ROBERT J. BARR was superintendent of 
Grand Island, Nebraska, for thirty-nine years, 
which broke all records in that State. His suc- 
cessor, C. RAY GATES, has been re-elected for 
a three-year term at $5.000, $5,500 and $6,000, 
which is a salary for a city of 15,000 
population which would have surprised any 
city of 50,000 ten years ago. 
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Character Chats 


By JOSEPH B. EGAN, A. M. 





The Changeable Beast 
CHAPTER I 


HERE was once a young prince who was 


about to make a journey into a new 
country. As he went out through the gate of 


the castle an old man stopped him and said: 
“There is a beast yonder which you will have tu 
overcome. It is a most peculiar beast, for vou 
will seldom meet it under the same shape twice 
in succession. If todav it flies against you as 
a vulture, tomorrow it will claw you as a lion. 
The next day. perchance, it may be a man, and 
the fourth day an evil-smelling crocodile. How- 
ever, have no fear, for the talons of the eagle 
are made of putty and the claws of the lion of 
twisted rope, and the spear of the man is but 
a big and the teeth 
are formed of wax.” 


or 


straw, oi the crocodile 
rruly,” said the prince, “this is a peculiar 
beast. If as you say, the talons are of putty, 
and the claws of twisted rope, and the spear of 
straw, and the teeth of white wax, what power 
has this beast to bother any person?” “A 
very real and dreadful power,” said the old man, 
“otherwise I should not have warned you. 
Behold, secret of the beast’s power. If 
when the vulture swoops down upon you you 
shrink fear, the become har- 
dened in your soul until they tear like steel; if 
when the lion charges you, you turn and flee, 
vour terror stiffens the claws that he reaches 
out for you. If when the man dashes against 
you vou cower down and plead for mercy the 
straw spear becomes a mighty sharp pointed 
weapon; if when the evil-smelling crocodile 
opens his jaws you step back the white wax 
teeth are immediately given the strength of 
iron.” 


the 


away in talons 


“What, then, am I to do to overcome this 
beast?” asked the prince. “When the eagle 
swoops upon you,” said the old man, “ just 
laugh at him and say: ‘ What a dreadful looking 
bird vou are! One would hardly suspect that 
you had a coward’s heart and talons of soft 
clay.’ Then reach over and pinch oft his claws. 
He will raise up an awful scream, but he wilt, 
at once, become your servant and your 
hidding. When the lion charges you laugh at 
him, also, and say: ‘ What an old bluffer you 
are! A Tom cat could lick you.’ 
his paw and start to unravel one of his claws. 
He will bellow with fright, but will soon be- 


do 


Then grasp 
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come your obedient servant. 


When the man 
charges you, stand with head up and look him 
in the eye and say: ‘ Well, well, look who is 
here. Old King ——— is collecting tolls again.’ 
Then reach over and break his straw spear in 


two. He will bellow and say angry things, but 
ke will very quickly recognize his master and 
do your bidding. When the crocodile tries to 
breathe upon you just take the nearest club 
and knock out all his wax teeth. He's a dirty 
brute and deserves no mercy from any one. 
Do not breathe his breath, for it is rotten with 
decayed things of the soul. Do not touch his 
ugly body, for it is full of pestilence. He is 
known far and wide as the crocodile of the 
Slough of Dirty Talking Valley. 


The Changeable Beast 
CHAPTER II 

OW the prince was a wise young man, and 
stored up the words of the old hermit in 

his soul, and as he traveled forward he was on 
his guard against the beast. One night he 
came to an inn on the edge of a dense forest. 
Tle was weary and thirsty, and entered the place 
and sat at a table. Around him queer things 
were going on. Under a smoky lamp a group 
of young rascals were teaching a bey to smoke. 
“Do it this way,” said one. “ Draw the smoke 
into your lungs,” said another, “ Now you sure 
are a real man,” said a third, and as the prince 
watched he saw the smoke shape itself into the 
face of awful vulture and he saw with 
horror the bird’s claws circle the boy’s throat. 
In another corner three men were plotting to 
rob a bank. A fourth man was unwilling to 
help. “Don’t be a quitter,” said the first man. 
“Who cares for the law?” said the second man. 
“The world owes us a living,” said the third 
man, and as the prince watched this group he 
saw, reflected in a mirror, the ugly face of the 


an 


vulture and saw, also, its claws around the 
fourth man’s throat. Just then the waiter 
came up. “Bring me a glass of clear, cold 
water,” said the prince. “We — serve 
nothing but hard liquor in this place,” 
said the waiter. “That's right,” cried a 
dozen voices. “ Either drink hard liquor or 


ane oe a 
eet out of here. This is no place for children. 
The prince hesitated; then as he looked at the 
waiter he saw the man’s nose grow long and 
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sharp like a vulture’s beak, and the fingers that 
held the tray become sharp and cruel-looking 
talons. The words of the old man rang in his 
eats and straightway he laughed long and loud, 
and said: “What a dreadful looking bird you 
are! One would hardly suspect that you have 
a coward’s heart, and talons of miserable putty.” 
With that he reached out and pinched off three 
of the vulture’s claws. “Oh! Oh!” velled the 
vulture, “don’t do that! Please don’t. I'll bring 
you the sweetest water in the well,” and drop- 
ping the tray the vulture hurried away as fast 
as he could. 

“Who is this man?” whispered the twelve 
voices. “ Behold how the waiter serves him 
with clear water from the well. Perhaps there 
is some powerful virtue in clear water. Let us, 
too, taste of it so that we may gain courage cf 
soul.” 


& 





The Changeable Beast 


CHAPTER III 


HE next day the prince journeyed on until 
at nightfall he came to a group of men 
gathered at a crossroads. They were all dressed 
in elegant fashion with ruffles at their sleeves 
and laces around their necks. The prince, of 
course, was dressed in the simple costume of 
his country. “Who comes here?” cried one 
of the dandies. “Some country bumpkin,” said 
another. “What outlandish shoes,” laughed 
another. “I pray you,” said the prince, “ tell 
me the way to the King’s court. “ The King!’ 
laughed all the dandies. “ He wants to see the 
King. What a joke! What a joke!” “I said 
the King,” replied the prince. “ Where is the 
King’s court?” “The King would laugh him- 
self to death if he saw a bumpkin like you 
enter his court. Go change your coat, 
stranger,” said one; “and your hat,” said an- 
other; “and your _ face,” said another; 
and as each spoke the prince saw _ his 
face puft out and grow shaggy whiskers and 
big eyebrows, and cruel-looking jaws. Hi 
glanced at their hands, and behold, they 
were ugly-looking claws. Then he _ recalled 
the words of the old man, and_ straight- 
wavy he laughed long and loud, and said: “ What 
a bunch of bluffers you allare! Atom cat could 
lick all four of you.” With that he grasped 
the paw of the neare@ one, and started to un- 
ravel his claws of twisted rope. 

“Oh! Oh! Ow! Ouch!” yelled the tion, “ don’t 
do that. It hurts! I'll gladly show vou the 
way to the King’s court. I'll lend you my 
ruffles. I'll speak to the King for vou.” 

“TI speak to the King for myself.” said the 


prince. “Get out of my way.” 
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“What manner of man is this,” cried the 
crowd around. “Instead of hanging his head 
in shame he has frightened the dandies out of 
their wits. Let us find out what kind of a coat 
and hat and shoes he wears so that we, too, 
can be as brave as he.” 


The Changeable Beast 
CHAPTER IV. 
OWARDS evening of the third day the 
prince came to a ford across a wide river, 
To one side lay a little village in which strange 
things were happening. A man of no ability 
was directing the city’s affairs; a man of 
genius was starving as he toiled in an attic; a 
grafter was standing with his hands full of 
stolen public money; a thief was robbing citi- 
zens in broad daylight; a bootlegger was selling 
poison in the very shadow ofthe court house; 
and all the while good, decent people were 
going in and out of voting booths electing 
people to office who promised much but did 
worse than nothing, and he noticed with sur- 
prise that everyone had chains upon his 
wrists. “This is no place for me,’ said the 
prince. “Can it be possible that in this place 
honest men have chains upon their wrists while 
crooks and criminals go about entirely free? 
Is this the meaning of law, the shackling of 
only those who obey it? Indeed, I sha!l hasten 
on to some place where the crooks wear the 
chains and the decent men are free.” As he 
spoke he went down to the ford, and was about 
to enter the water when a brute of a man bear- 
ing a huge spear and a pair of handcuffs came 
up to him. “ Wait a minute,” growled the man, 
“are ycu a crook or a decent citizen?” “I 
hope I am a decent citizen,” answered the 
prince. “Then put on these handcuffs,” 
ordered the man. “What for?” said the 
prince. “ These chains are the laws,” said the 
man. “The decent citizens have agreed to 
chain themselves in this way. You must fol- 
low the custom.” “I am a believer in laws.” 
said the prince, “but they must apply to all. 
In this place I see the decent men chained but 
the criminals free to do as they please.’ 
“Why not?” said the man. “Do you expect 
the crooks to chain themselves as the decent 
people do?” “ Perhaps not,” said the prince, 
“but decent men ought to do it for them. As 
for me I wear the chains of the law upon my 
soul, not on my wrists where such men as your 
master, Influence, would place them. Begone, 
and trouble me no more.” “Unless vou pay,” 
said the man, “ you cannot cross.” “And if I 
refuse to pay?” said the prince. “ Then T shall 
run vou through with this spear of vengeance.” 
“A most unpleasant fellow you are,” cried the 
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prince, “but you make me laugh. I have 
nothing for your master but contempt, and as 
for you, take that.” Instantly the prince 
seized the big spear and broke it into two 
pieces. “Oh! Oh!” yelled the graft collector, 
“why did you do that? King Inflvence will be 
very angry. Please pass on in peace and say 
nothing. Oh, tell nobody that you broke my 
spear, for that is what brings everybody to 
time.” With that the graft collector got down 
on his knees and followed the prince around bey- 
ging and pleading that he tell no man of the 
broken spear. “I shall tell every man,” said 
the prince. “You and your master ought to 
be put in prison.” 


The Changeable Beast 
CHAPTER V 

A’ THE end of the fifth day the prince came 

to the very edge of an_ evil-looking 
swamp. He stopped in astonishment, for strange 
things were going on before him. Along the 
wet, :0zy edges of the swamp little creatures 
were running to and fro, each with a tiny lan- 
tern. “Oh,” cried one as it passed him, “if i 
could only find my childish innocence. Oh, is 
it lost forever?” And another wailed near at 
nand as it poked around with its lantern and 
peered behind rocks, “Oh, I lost the purity of 
my thought forever. Alas! Alas! Why did I 
ever come to this place?” Out in the middle of 
the swamp was a flock of blackbirds all talking 
together, and as the prince listened he heard 
over and over one sentence which sounded like: 
“Listen to this lie. Listen to this lie!” “ What 
a dreadful place,” said the prince. “] must 
hasten away,’ but as he turned he came face 
to face with a decent-looking man, who said: 
“T just heard a good story. I shal! tell it to 
you.” As he spoke the prince watched him and 
to his surprise saw the lips grow out towards 
him at an astonishing rate until the head of the 
man became that of a disgusting crocodile. 
The prince at once remembered the words of 
the old man and he covered his nose with one 
hand and with the other seized a stick and 
thrust it into the open jaws. Crack, went tooth 
after tooth, and the crocodile hissed and groaned 
and dropped on its stomach and squirmed away 
into the filthy swamp. 

“Four times,” said the prince, “have I mei 
this beast and four times I have beaten him off. 
How much I owe to the old man, who taught 
me not to fear evil but to face it with courage 
and conquer it with swift action. When I get 
back to my- kingdom I shall print in the 
heavens in smoke, so all can read :-— 

“Fear no evil! It has neither talons nor 
claws nor teeth against those who despise its 
power.” 
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|) Fatigue 


Nothing so wonder- 
ful for tired, jaded 
nervesasHorsford's 
Acid Phosphate. 
Just a teaspoonfulin 
a glass of water 
makes a delicious, 
refreshing drink. 
Supplies vital, life- 
giving phosphates to the 
body. Sharpens the appetite, 
aids digestion and tones up 
the entire system. 


— Att all druggists 


HORSFORD’S 
ACID _ 
PHOSPHATE 














Science and Art of Flying 


"ena are five universities in the United 
States with personnel, laboratories, and 
equipment sufficient for the complete training 
of aeronautical engineers in both under-graduate 
and graduate work. During the past year these 
five institutions had ninety-six students under in- 
struction in regular aeronautical engineering cur- 
riculz. Twenty-three institutions in the country 
are giving some attention to aeronautical sub- 
jects, but the greater number of these have no 
particular equipment or staff to give serious 
attention to aeronautical engineering education. 
In addition to the five institutions equipped for 
complete aeronautical training there are four 
others which have established either chairs or 
departments of aeronautics and which are 
offering elective subjects in aeronautics to en- 
vineering students. 

The Daniel Guggenheim Fund for the pro- 
motion of aeronautics is one of the vitalizing 
educational institutions of the day. 





We are blind until we see that in the human plan, 
Nothing is worth the making, if it does not make the man. 
Why build these cities glorious—if man unbuilded goes? 
In vain we build the world, unless the builder also grows. 


Ford’s Wayside School 

Will Stress Three “R’s” 
Reading, ‘riting and ’rithmetic, the 

three famous R’s, will be emphasized 

in Henry Ford’s Wayside School at 


South Sudbury, Mass. The old 
“deestrick” schoolhouse of Sterling, 
Mass., the institution of learning to 


which a lamb followed Mary, as im-. 


mortalized in verse, has been moved-to 
South Sudbury. The building was 
for many years a barn, following its 
school days, but has been restored. It 
stands near historic Wayside Inn, a 
Ford property. Superintendent of 
Schools Frank Benedict is working on 
the project and reports state that the 
building would be used as a private 
school. Mr. Ford furnislies the teach- 
ing staff. 


Girls Too Much Alike, 
British Teacher Finds 

Women are all too much alike, says 
Miss Ethel Strudwich, head mistress 
of St. Paul’s Girls’ School, Hammer- 
smith, England. They lack individ- 
uality, contends the teacher, who for 
thirteen years was in charge of the 
City of London School for Girls. 
“Girls nowadays are better taught 
than they used to be,” she said. “They 
learn much more and they are just as 
nice as ever, but they are all inclined 
to dress alike, wear the same hats and 
do their ‘hair in the same way. Is it 
any wonder that this outside similarity 
leads to an inside similarity ané@ a 
lack of originality?” 


Non-Skid Teachers 
Eager to Work 


Seventy-three school teachers are 
not afraid of crooked King Island, 
nor of falling off its steep, rocky 
sides. Some weeks ago Jonathan H. 
Wagner, bureau chief of the govern- 
ment schools in Alaska, advertised for 
a non-skid teacher for the Behring 
Sea outpost. The isle is just a rock 
pile in the ocean. There isn’t a level 
spot on it, except at the very summit, 
a site picked for the new schoolhouse. 
White folks fall off the island unless 
they wear skin moccasins. Wagner 
has received applications from twenty- 
three states, Canada and England. 


Religious Study 
Upheld in New York 

Students in public schools of New 
York State may receive religious in- 
structions one hour per week, during 
school hours, either within or without 
public schools, under a ruling of the 
appellate division of the supreme court 
in Albany. 
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College Red-Heads Form 
Order of the Golden Fleece 

The red-headed girls at William 
Woods College, Fulton, Mo., have 
banded themselves into an organiza- 
tion and they have called it “The 
Order of the Golden Fleece.” Miss 
Lois Waldorf of Enid, Okla., has the 
reddest hair of all of them and that is 
why she was elected president. “I 
consider that an honor,” Miss Wal- 
dorf said. “I don’t care if my hair is 
red. It is my own and I am proud of 
it.” An extensive program for the cur- 
rent year already has been outlined and 
will be carried into effect from time to 
time, the college officials having as- 
sured the red-heads that they will be 
given a place on assembly programs 
whenever they make known. their 
wishes along that line. 


Prospective Bookkeepers 
And Accountants for Farm 
To make better business men out of 
the future farmers of Nebraska, and 
supply the present farms with a simple 
system of accounting and with young 
bookkeepers, is the purpose of a 
course of study to be introduced into 
the rural schools of Nebraska by A. 
W. Medlar, associate professor of rural 


economics, farm organization, and 
farm accounting, and Mason Yerkes, 
professor and farm management 


demonstrator of the extension depart- 
ment of the University of Nebraska. 
The bookkeepers in this case will be 
the school children of the seventh and 
eighth grades of the rural schools. In- 
stead of using imaginary problems and 
cases out of books this plan proposes 
to have the pupils working upon the 
problems of their own farms with the 
assistance of their parents. 


Favors Removal 
Of China’s Fetters 

The report of the  thirteen-power 
commission on extraterritorialty in 
China, recently made public by the 
state department, disclosed a hopeful 
view of China’s struggle toward mod- 
ern and responsible government, de- 
spite civil wars and present political 
chaos. The commission recommende(, 
however, only a progressive surrender 
of rights under extraterritorial treaties 
with China as fast as_ she is able to 
modernize her legislative and judicial 
machinery to insure adequate protec- 
tion to foreigners. Grave abuses of 
extraterritorial privileges by foreign 
nationals in China were admitted 
shortcomings in the system by which 
the powers apply their treaty rights 
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and were pointed out for 
correction. The growth of national 
sentiment among the Chinese for 
abolition of all unequal treaties as in- 


immediate 


fringing Chinese sovereignty was 
given significant place. 
Depew Backs 
U. S. Colleges 

Chauncey M. Depew has given his 
answer to the charges that college 
education in America is _ breaking 
down. Instead of going into a 


lengthy dissertation on the merits of a 
college education, Mr. Depew points 
out the following facts: Four out of 
our last five Presidents were college 
graduates and the fifth attended col- 
lege. Our foremost lawyers, clergy- 
men, financiers and even dramatists 
are college graduates. The presidents 
of the largest American bank and the 
world’s greatest corporation today are 
college graduates. Mr. Depew con- 
cluded that the college graduate has 
800 times the chance of distinguishing 
himself that one with only an elemen- 
tary education has. 


Centre for American 
Students in Rome 

A permanent centre for America 
students in Rome has been established 
in the library rooms of the Salviatt 
Palace. The American University 
Union has already established centres 
in London and Paris for students 
coming from the United States, with 
a special library. The number of 
students is increasing. There will be 
reading rooms with more than one 
hundred American periodicals and six- 
teen thousand volumes. H. Nelsor 
Gay, formerly of Boston, and histor- 
ian of Italian affairs, will have charge. 
The advisory committee comprises 
Professor Harry M. Ayres, Columbia 
University, Dr. Lewis W. Hackett, 
Rockefeller Institute, and Professor 
H. T. Lee, University of Washington. 


Club Women Sew and Bake 
To Send Girls to College 

Cakes and sewing are the bases om 
which the education of some Enderlin, 
N. D., girls is laid. Enderlin club 
women baked cakes, did sewing and 
other work until they had accumulated 
$400 in a loan fund which is used to 
help deserving girls through college. 
It is growing at the rate of $100 a 
year. At first the loans bore no in- 


terest, but many disliked the idea of 
charity and now the loans bear three 
per cent. interest. All loans have been 
repaid promptly. 
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Science Removes 
Bark of Dog 

Dr. W. J. Lentz, head of the veteri- 
nary school of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, has succeeded in eliminating 
by surgery the bark of the dog. Al- 
though the noiseless dog would be a 
boon to neighbors, Dr. Lentz believes 
that the practice of silencing the bark 
will never be done extensively. “Why, 
it would simply be a shame, almost a 
crime,” he asserted. “The chief charm 
of a dog is iu his excited barking when 
he sees his master, and his chief use is 
often that of an alarmist, warning 
against intruders by his yelping.” It 
would be more strenuous on the split- 
ting nerves of the urbanites, he said, 
to watch Fido’s pathetic struggle to 
speak than it would be to hear his un- 
hindered barking. 


College Expense 
Only $146 a Year 

An American college where it costs 
students of either sex only 65 cents a 
week for room, light, heat and laun- 
dry service, 1l cents for each meal, 
and where the entire annual expendi- 
ture of the student is $146, one-half, 
if not all, of which is earned by each 
of the 2800 students, was recently de- 
scribed as Berea College, in the moun- 
tains of Eastern Kentucky. The 
speaker, William Jesse Baird, dean of 
the Foundation-Junior High School 
and director of the agricultural de- 
partment at Berea, stated also that the 
average salary of common school 
teachers in that region is $300 a year, 
“payment of which is often delayed.” 
Dean Baird, who is a graduate of the 
college and of its preparatory school, 
stated that $100,000 must be raised 
annually to maintain the institution, 
which was founded nearly 70 years 
ago by Northern abolitionists for the 
education of colored people, but is now 
solely for white boys and girls. 


New Schoolship 
For French Navy 

Young French nava! officers are to 
have a floating school equipped with 
the most modern armament and de- 
vices of all sorts. The old system of 
refitting an obsolete warship has been 
abandoned, and a new schoolship is 
soon tu be laid down. 


Co-Ed Is Not 
Always Dumb 

Beauty and brains are sometimes 
possessed by the same individual on 
the campus of College for Women, 
Western Reserve University. This is 
one of the conclusions to be drawn 
from Dr. G. Carleton Robinson's 
mental tests of girls made last year. 
Dr. Robinson, who is professor of 
education, told of his first findings 
from the tests. “We can’t know much 
about the value of the tests inside four 
years,” he emphasized. “It will take 
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a student generation to show what, 
they are worth.” Figures given by 
Dr. Robinson show, among other 
things, that a flapper may have as 
good a brain as anyone. It shows, 
too, that a girl who has not been 
blessed with much original endowment 
may make a lot of what she has by us- 
ing it to the best advantage. It shows 
that campus activities and popularity 
are not dependent upon high brain 
powers. 


High School Class 
To Siart at 6 A. M. 
Mamaroneck, N. Y., High School 
has instituted an early morning Eng- 
lish class in charge of Miss Anna M. 
Nolan. The class meets from 6 to 8 
a.m. While attendance at the class is 
not compulsory, there is a large en- 
rollment among students who wish to 
make a more comprehensive study of 
English than is offered in the regular 
school program, or who wish to study 
for the state regents’ examinations. 


Religious Teaching Plan 
In Illinois Held Unlawful 
Allowing credit for religious in- 
struction in a plan adopted by schools 
of Marion and Williamstown County, 
Illinois, was termed “sectarian and in 
violation of the Constitution of the 
State of Illinois” by Attorney General 
Carlstrom in his reply to a query from 
F. G. Blair, state superintendent of 
Public Instruction. The plan involved 
dismissal of children from school at 
2.15 o'clock one afternoon each week 
to attend religious classes at any 
church designated by the parents. 
Children whose parents do not desig- 
nate a church are kept in school for 
“some sort of work in ethics,” Mr. 
Blair told the Attorney General. 


Housework for Men 
Urged on Students 

Home economics for men is advo- 
cated by William E. Smyser, dean of 
Ohio Wesleyan University. “Why 
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not?” he asks. “Men are realizing 
that they ought to have a part in 
home planning. They are beginning 
to know something about foods, 
textiles and budgeting. A man runs a 
business on an economic basis. Why 
shouldn't he know something about 
planning for himself, his children and 
his home?” Dean Smyser, in advising 
Ohio Wesleyan men to study home 
economics, does not infer that the 
male must eventually do the darning 
and the dusting—but he does feel that 
it is a man’s place to be at least in- 
telligent concerning household affairs. 


Study Cost 
Of Education 


A seven-fold increase in expendi 
tures for primary and secondary edu- 
cation in the United States has been 
recorded since 1900, while the popula- 
tion has increased about half in the 
same period according to a study made 
by the National Industrial Conference 
Board. The increase, according to the 
board, reflects in part a substantial 
advance in the extension of the public 
school system. Other reasons fof it 
include higher teachers’ salaries and 
increased cost of equipment and main- 
tenance. While in 1900 $214,965,000 
constituted the annual budget for 
primary and secondary schools, the 
support of these schools in 1924, the 
latest year for which figures are avail- 
able, amounted to $1,820,743,000, an 
inerease of 747 per cent. 


True Television 
Seen in Ten Years 

According to Dr, E. F. W. Alex- 
anderson, consulting engineer of the 
Radio Corporation of America and 
t'.e General Electric Company, within 
ten years men will be able to see and 
talk to each other across the ocean. 
Three steps must be accomplished be- 
fore television can be developed to the 
point of a public utility, he said. The 
first, broadcasting of pictures, has al- 
ready been accomplished in laboratory 
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N. E. A, Tour to Seattle 


Tour leaves Boston June 25, 1927. Visiting—Chicago, 
Glacier National Park, Seattle, Portland, Columbia River 
Highway, San Francisco, Yosemite National Park, Los An- 
geles, Catalina, Pasadena, Grand Canyon, Colorado Springs, 


Detailed itinerary will be mailed upon request. 


WALTER H. WOODS COMPANY 


LITTLE BUILDING 
80 Boylston Street, Boston 
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tests and now only needs perfecting oi 
a method of reception. Likewise, he 
Said, the second step, the sending of 
facsimile messages, has been accom- 
plished, but more speed in the process 
is mecessary before it can become 
practical. “After that,” he continued, 
“must come the development of speed 
enough to send a motion picture film 
from any part of the world. News 
reels of the events of the day may 
then be shown everywhere the day 
they happen. The next step will be 
actual television—when the motion 
picture of a person at a telephone on 
one side of the Atlantic, or equally far 
away, will coincide with the hearing of 
the voice of the person on the other 
side of the Atlantic.” 


Glenn Frank Refuses 
To Discipline Teacher 

Governor J. J. Blaine of Wisconsin 
recently attacked as a hodge-podge of 
lies, half-truths and misrepresentation 
the tax catechism issued by Professor 
H. MacGregor of the University of 
Wisconsin. President Glenn Frank 
said the Governor’s remarks carried 
the implication that Professor Mac- 
Gregor had two courses open—either 
retraction or resignation. “In the ab- 
sence of Professor MacGregor taking 
either of these courses, the Governor 
implied that the duty of the president 
of the university was positive. As 
long as I am president of the univers- 
ity. complete and unqualified academic 
freedom will not only be accorded to 
members of faculties, but will be vig- 
orously defended, regardless of the 
pressure, the power or the prestige 
that may accompany any challenge of 
this inalienable right of scholarship.” 


Higher Standards 
Asked for Colleges 

The Ohio General Assembly is asked 
to help solve the problem of the great 
influx of students at state-supported 
institutions of higher education, by the 
committee on taxation and economy 
which proposes entrance examinations 
for all applicants to the university 
graduate courses in all the state uni- 
versities and normal schools. The 
committee proposes formation of a 
state board of college entrance to con- 
duct the examinations and carry on the 
selective process. 


Indiana Considers 
School Law Change 


Free school books, junior colleges 
in the larger cities and the county unit 
school administration are among 
major changes in Indiana school laws 
which will receive consideration at the 
next session of the General Assembly. 
The county unit plan, which would 
remove the greater part of control of 
rural schools from the hands of town- 
ship trustees, has been defeated in two 
sessions and is likely to appear in a 
mew form. 


* 
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TREND OF THE TIMES 





FARMERS’ ASSOCIATIONS in 
the United States that are engaged 
exclusively in the co-operative market- 
ing of eggs or poultry or both now 
number about seventy. There are about 
50,000 members located in eighteen 
states. Forty-eight associations  re- 
porting to the Department of Agri- 
culture handled 2,566,515 cases of eggs 
in 1925, which sold for $26,529,218. 
The largest association reported 5,009 
members and the smallest twelve 
members. 


WOMAN has invaded another 
stronghold of man. American trunk 
line railroads on October 1, 1926, were 
employing 61,302 women, in virtually 
every line of duty of the transporta- 
tion service, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission reports. 


SPEED LIMIT of sixty miles an 
hour for automobiles on British open 
roads is proposed in a new bill to be 
brought before Parliament in January. 
The bill includes heavier penalties for 
motor violations with imprisonment 
for dangerous driving. Speed limits 
in populous centres would be made as 
low as five miles an hour. 


INVESTED ASSETS of _ the 
country’s life insurance companies are 
growing faster than the national 
wealth. They now amount to $12,- 
850,000,000, and are increasing more 
than a million dollars a year. Life in- 
surance assets were 2.3 per cent. of 
the national wealth twenty years ago, 
while today they are 3.6 per cent. «f 
the total. Since 1880 they have in- 
creased twenty-eight times, while 
national wealth has multiplied itself 
eight times. 


PHILIPPINES REPORT made 
by Colonel Carmi A.. Thompson, as 
the President’s special investigator, 
has been placed in the hands of Con- 
gress by President Coolidge. Colonel 
Thompson favors retention of the 
islands until the inhabitants are better 
prepared for independence. He recom- 
mended civil rule in place of the pres- 
ent military rule; establishment of 
an agricultural experiment station and 
branches of the United States federal 
reserve and land bank systems and 
revision of land laws to attract capi- 
tal for the growing of rubber, coffee 
and other products. 


UNDERGROUND CANAL now 
links the port of Marseilles with the 
lake of Berre in France. The  sub- 
terranean waterway is 22 yards wide. 
The height is 16 yards and the length 
about five miles. It will take vessels 
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drawing 12 feet of water. It is rated 
as one of the most remarkable engi- 
neering achievements of recent years. 


VOTERS’ HANDS were tattooed 
in a semi-permanent way at La Paz, 
Bolivia, to prevent each voter at the 
recent municipal elections from re- 
peating. It has been a common prac- 
tice of voters of the city to cast more 
than one vote. 


RAILROADLESS COUNTRIES 
include Afghanistan, Asir, Bhutan, 
Nepal, Oman and Yemen, in Asia, and 
Liberia on the west coast of Africa. 
Except Liberia all are voluntary ad- 
herents to a policy of “splendid isola- 
tion,” and efforts to establish twentieth 
century commercial facilities have met 
with disaster. 


ELEVEN LANGUAGES re un- 
derstood in the Jerusalem telephone 
exchange and connections may be ob- 
tained in any one of them. Each of 
the operators speaks at least three lan- 
guages well, and can deal with simple 
demands for numbers passed in five or 
six different tongues. 


FILIPINO POLITICAL leaders 
have determined to present a concrete 
plan for a Philippine republic in order 
to counteract the recommendations of 
Colonel Carmi A. Thompson against 
immediate Philippine independence. It 
will be designed to reaffirm the de- 
mand for freedom and also to fur- 
nish a material rather than an ab- 
stract future for discussion. 


RECORD SAVINGS by the Ameri- 
can people during 1926, a quantity of 
money that far surpasses that in any 
previous year, was indicated by figures 
that are now available, according to 
Secretary Hoover. He concluded that 
installment buying apparently did not 
handicap people of average means in 
the United States. 


JOBLESS AVIATORS may now 
find work through an employment ex- 
change newly instituted by an aero- 
nautical periodical. The purpose is 
to help aviators desiring positions and 
manufacturers or others desiring ser- 
vices to get in touch with each other. 


FEMINISTIC BATTLE has just 
begun, instead of being out of date 
with the initial victory of woman’s 
suffrage in this country, recently de- 
clared Mrs. Elizabeth Rogers of the 
National Council of the Woman's 
Party. “We believe that there exist 
differences between men and women 
which make it necessary for women to 
organize for their own interests,” she 
said. 
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THE FIELD SIXTH READER. By 
Walter Taylor Field. Illustrated 
by Enos B. Comstock. Cloth. 464 
pages. Boston, New York, Chicago: 
Ginn and Company. 

Mr. Field has demonstrated in many 
ways that he is an artist in selecting 
from the world’s best literature the 
best features for pupils and students 
of various ages, but his art has never 
appealed to us quite as compellingly as 
in “The Field Sixth Reader,” for he 
catches the fascinating paragraphs, 
stories and poems of some of the latest 
of our writers among whom are Rob- 
ert Frost, Dorothy Canfield Fisher, 
Amy Lowell, Ernest Poole, Joyce 
Kilmer, Stephen Laycock, Charles F. 
Lummis, Laura E. Richards, Edward 
A. Steiner, Marion Florence Lansing, 
John T. Faris. 

The author has given every selection 
a new birth for sixth grade pupils. 

There are stories of home life in 
different countries—in England, in 
Norway, in the United States, stories 
of outdoor life in the woods and fields, 
of the lives of birds and bees, of sheep- 
ranching on the plains of Texas and 
tramping on the shores of Cape Cod, 
stories of adventure—stories of pirates 
and smugglers, of burning ships and 
narrow escapes. There are stories of 
the discoverers and pioneers of Amer- 
ica; of the hardships that they en- 
dured and the dangers that they faced 
while they were making this country 
such a place that you and I can live in 
it in peace and safety. 

There are stories about cattle-ranch- 
ing; sheep-raising; building, where the 
men work crawling like flies over the 
great steel beams and girders of our 
“skyscrapers” hundreds of feet up in 
the air. 


SELECCIONES POETICAS. Com- 
piled and arranged by Felipe Janer, 
former vice-rector, University of 
Porto Rico. With an introduction 
by Henry Grattan Doyle, professor 
of Romance Languages, George 
Washington University. Cloth. 
xxiii+510 pages. New York: Silver, 
Burdett and Company. 

In this rather widely distributed 
collection of Spanish and Spanish- 
American poetry, Dr. Janer has exer- 
cised the right of every compiler to 
include those things which appeal to 
him personally—otherwise they would 
not be “selections.” Himself a Porto 
Rican, it is only natural that he should 
give considerable space to the surpris- 
ingly large number of Porto Rican 





poets of the first rank; but one does 
not readily see how any compiler can 
well ignore such poets as Salvador 
Brau, Ferdinand Cestero, Cayetano 
Coll y Toste, Manuel Fernandez 
Juncos, José Gautier Benitez, José 
and Luis Mufioz Rivera, Juan B. 
Huyke, and Dr. Janer himself. More- 
over, there are several anthologics 
available for American schools which 
cover the field of Spanish poetry 
proper. One must take these points 
into account, as well as the fact that 
the volume will naturally have a 
greater appeal in Porto Rico than in 
the schools of the continental United 
States. 

The volume contains a great abund- 
ance of first-rate poetry. No space is 
sacrificed to notes and vocabulary, and 
the introduction is purposely brief. 
The editor has arranged the selections 
under such heads as patriotic poems, 
historical poems, humorous poems, 
poems of love, etc. Complete indices 
of authors and titles are provided. 

“Selecciones poéticas” will find a 
place in many advanced classes in 
Spanish, and will be especially wel- 
comed in Spanish-speaking sections. 


LIBERALISM AND AMERICAN 
EDUCATION IN THE EIGH- 
TEENTH CENTURY. By Allen 
Oscar Hansen. Cloth. 317 pages. 
New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 

It is both interesting and important 
to have Mr. Hansen collect some 
hitherto unavailable documents em- 
phasizing the influence of those hun- 
gering and thirsting after liberalism in 
government through liberalism in edu- 
cation just before Americans took their 
stand for independence. Liberalism 
resulting in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence was restlessness under re- 
ligious traditions as much as under 
civic relations and naturally there was 
chafing under educational practices, 
but civic liberalism was the urge that 
captured the middle and the lower 
classes and produced the American 
Revolution. Religious liberalism was 
easily submerged as a popular appeal 
and educational liberalism was so 
incidental in action that even school 
men have waited a hundred and fifty 
years to have even a professional 
schoolman discover by much painstak- 
ing research in the dark corners of old 
libraries evidence that there was a 
real educational background to the 
civic unrest in the American colonies. 

Our interest in all this is chiefly ina 
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@ the revelation of the way in which 
these champions of civic liberty con- 
nected up with education. For in- 
stance, William Godwin in 1793 said 
that it was “no more legitimate to 
make boys slaves, than to make men 
so.” He considered the school and 
college practices of the closing years 
of the eighteenth century as a case of 
students being “tortured and enervated 
by being cast in a particular mould. 
One educated to adhere to certain 
fixed principles is no longer a man: he 
is the ghost of a departed man.” 

The tragedy of this is that there was 
little evidence of its influence upon the 
American people until the time of 
Horace Mann half a century later, and 
it was half a century later before the 
educational idealism of the great 
leaders of the closing years of the 
eighteenth century played much part 
in the American schools, and after 
another half century there is abundant 
evidence that the educational liberal- 
ism of a century-and-a-half ago has 
not been universally accepted by the 
worshipers of tradition in the United 
States. 

This book of Allen Oscar Hansen in 
1926 is highly entertaining to one who 
realizes that for a hundred and fifty 
years much of this material might as 
well have been in an Egyptian tomb. 
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NATURE GUIDING. By 
Gould Vinal. Cloth. Profusely 
Illustrated. 551 pages (6 by 9 
inches.) Ithaca, N. Y.: The Com- 
stock Publishing Company. 

Anna Botsford Comstock has had 
no rival in the promotion of any phase 
of Nature Study in school or camp, 
from wild life or domestic situation, 
from real life or from the wisdom in 
books. As professor of Nature Study 
in Cornell University she was the 
leader on the platform as in class and 
campus guidance. There was no one 
who had the same vision or the same 
vistas, the same approach to nature, or 
created the same affection for nature. 

Since the business of the Comstock 
Publishing Company has become so 
extensive Mrs. Comstock’s genius is 
displayed in the selection of authors, 
and the selection of Professor Vinal, 
whose work in Nature Study in the 
Rhode Island College of Education 
demonstrated rare leadership, is proof 
of discrimination in estimating per- 
sonalities. A man may be a scientist, 
of high attainment, but it does not 
follow that he can successfully lead 
the uninitiated into an understanding 
of the natural world, nor give a child 
an interest in and a love for his nat- 
ural environment. To do _ this re- 
quires not alone scientific attainment, 
but also a comprehension of the ab- 
sence of knowledge and lack of train- 
ing in observing natural phenomena of 
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the ordinary adult, and an understand- 
ing of the mind and interest of the 
child. 

Professor Vinal is a man oi 
science and has shown to a marked 
degree his ability to interest pupils in 
science and to give to them careful 
-methods of investigation and show to 
them many ways of interesting the 
children in the out-of-doors when they 
should become teachers. 

The person who trains for Nature 
Guiding is dealing with one of the 
most difficult and at the same time one 
of the most enjoyable professions of 
the world. Nature Guiding is old 
but not traditional. It does not have 
a rut. The Nature Guide, therefore, 
must be resourceful. During the past 
fifteen years Professor Vinal has been 
trying out plans of presenting nature- 
study in schools and camps. 


STUDIES FROM TEN LITERA- 
TURES. By Ernest Boyd. Cloth. 
viii+333 pages. Price, $3.00. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
Ernest Boyd is one of the very few 

literary critics writing about foreign 

literatures for American periodicals 
who know what they are talking about. 

Most of the “foreign letters” one sees 

are merest balderdash—a rehash of 

information available to everybody in 
recognized manuals, or amass of 
wrong or partly right estimates of 
writers, some of whom are given an 
artificial importance not justified by 
their accomplishments. It is refresh- 
ing to find someone who really knows 
the continental literatures, or at least 
a number of them, at first hand—and 
this Mr. Boyd demonstrates in this in- 
teresting volume. He has gathered 
together a number of essays, appar- 
ently written at different times, deal- 
ing with writers of France, Spain, 

‘Italy, Portugal, Germany, Switzerland, 

Poland, the Scandinavian countries, 

-and Canada, and has added an illumi- 

nating essay on the French “Hyphen- 

ated Poets.” Noteworthy among the 
writers discussed are Anatole France, 
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André Gide, Marcel Proust, Miguel de 
Unamuno, Pio Baroja, Jacinto Bena- 
vente, Gregorio Martinez Sierra, 
Ramon Pérez de Ayala, Concha 
Espina, Ramén Gomez de la Serna, 
Gabriele d’Annunzio, Giovanni Verga, 
Luigi Pirandello, Giovanni Papini, G. 
A. Borgese, Eca de Queiroz, Carl Spit- 
teler, George Brandes, Johan Bojer, 
Wladyslaw Reymont, Louis Hémon, 
and C. F. Ramuz. This list includes a 
number of Nobel prize-winners, and 
most of the writers are available in 
English translations. In general Mr. 
Boyd’s judgments are good, and even 
when one does not agree with them one 
must confess that they are expressed 
in a thought-provoking style. In- 
stances of slips are rare; we have 
noted the misspelling of “El senti- 
miento tragico de la vida” on p. 62, 
and Mr. Boyd’s use of both “Sense” 
and “Sentiment” in referring to the 
book (pp. 63, 64, 67). There is some 
evidence that the book has not been 
read as a unit by its author: for in- 
stance, on p. 73 he tells us that Pérez 
de Ayala’s “Prometeo” has “been com- 
pletely ignored in translation,” and yet 
on p. 120 he tells us that Pérez de 
Ayala “in 1920 was introduced to this 
country through one of his most 
charming works... translated as 
‘Prometheus,’ ” etc. 

There are minor errors in titles in 
the following: La ciudad de la niebla, 
p. 81; and Tu eres la paz, p. 114. On 
p. 124 “Daphnis and Chloe” is referred 
to as a “pastoral poem.” One may 
add a couple of facts also to*the essays 
on Martinez Sierra and on Eca de 
Queiroz: “The Romantic Young Lady” 
was produced in America as well as 
England (p. 118) ; and a translation of 
“The Relic” (p. 191) by Aubrey Bell 
has just appeared—this last subsequent 
to Mr. Boyd’s book, of course. These 
are small matters, huwever, which de- 
tract little from the value of a read- 
able and informing book. Readers and 
students who wish to know something 
about the important figures of foreign 
letters will find “Studies in Ten Litera- 
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tures” stimulating and _ interesting, 
critically sound, accurate in most re 
spects, and thoroughly up to date. 
Reference libraries will do well to add 
it to their equipment—it will be used! 


Beoks Received 
“Principles of Bookkeepin 
Business.” By Charles E. Bowmen 
New Civic Biology.” By George W 
Hunter.—“The Clothes We Wear” 
and “The Houses We Live In.” 


Frank G. Carpenter and Frama 
Carpenter.—“Contes et Legendes.” 
Part One. By H. A. Guerber and 
Franklin Cross.—“Elementary Alge- 
bra.” Second Course. By Elmer A. 
Lyman and <Albertius Darnell.— 


“Spelling Notebook.” 
Pearson.—“Johnny and Jenny Rab- 
bit.” By Emma _§Serl. New York: 
American Book Company. 7 

“A Study of Costume.” By Eliza- 
beth Sage. — “The Vocabulary 
Speller.” By John G. Gilmartin.— 
“The Patrician.” By John Gals- 
worthy.— “Theatre Practice.” By 
Stark Young. New York: Charles 
Scribher’s Sons. 

“Principles of Rural School Ad- 
ministration.” By Julian E. Butter- 
worth.—“Educational Diagnosis.” By 
M. J. Van  Wagener.—“Legends of 
Gods and Heroes.” By T. S. Morton. 
—"The Study of Rhetoric.” By Helen 
J; Robins and Agnes F. Perkins, 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 

“What Arithmetic Shall We 
Teach?” By Guy Mitchell Wilson, 
Boston: Houghton Miffin Company. 


By Henry Carr 


“Five Easy French Plays.” By 
Emma L. Simpson.—‘Zaragoza.” By 
Benito Pérez Galdés. Edited by 


John Van Horne.—“El Trovador.” By 


Don Antonio Gutiérrez. Edited by 
Paul Patrick Rogers. — “General 
High School Mathematics.” Book IL 


By David Eugene Smith, John Albert 
Foberg and William David Reeve. 
Boston: Ginn and Company. 


“Método PrActico.” By Alejardro 


Ybarra. — “Martin Rivas.” By 
Alberto Blest Gana. Edited by G. 
W. Umphrey.—“Zalacain el Aven- 
turero.” By Pio Baroja. Edited by 
Arthur L. Owen. New York: D. C. 
Heath and Company. 

“Columbia Research Bureau 


Spanish, English, German, French, 
Physics and Plane Geometry Tests.” 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: 
World Book Company. 
“Sir Walter Ralgigh.” Selections 


from his writings in prose and verse. 
New York: E. 
pany. 

“A Latin Primer.” By Clarence W. 
Gleason. Boston: Little, Brown, and 
Company. 

“Student Relationships.” 
ter G. Clippinger. New 
Thomas Nelson and Sons. 

“The Intimate Life.” By Winfield 
Scott Hall. Chicago: The Midland 
Press. 

“Professional and Business 
Ethics.” By Carl F. Taerisch. New 
York: Henry Holt and Company. 

“Stories of Porto Rico.” By Eliza- 
Deth K. Van Deusen. Mew York: 
Silver, Burdett and Company. 


P. Dutton and Com- 


By Wal- 
York: 


“Kinscella Music Appreciation 
Readers.” By Hazel Gertrude Kins- 
cella. Lincoln: The University Pub- 


lishing Company. 











PLANE TRIGONOMETRY 
and TABLES 


Buchanan and Sperry 


ISTINGUISHING FEATURES: 
Brevity and conciseness; full use of 
co-ordinates ; carefully selected exercises ; 
use of theory of projection; methods for 
detecting gross errors; cleartables. $1.64 


JOHNSON PUBLISHING CO. 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
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Thrift Week! 


SAMPLES FREE 
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HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


Save Money to the Taxpayers by making 
School Books last fully Twice as Long. 


¥ou cannot afford to operate your School System under the Free 
Text Book Law without these Book Covers in conjunction. 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 








GRINS BETWEEN GRINDS 
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Why She Could Not Spell 


Mrs. Dooley had not had much of an 
education, but she did her best to hide 
the deficiency. “Will you sign your 
name here?” asked the solicitor, whom 
Mrs. Dooley had asked to draw up a 
deed when transferring some property 
to her daughter. “You sign it yourself, 
and I’ll make me mark,” said the old 
woman. “Since me eyes gave out I’m 
not able to write a word, sor.” “How 
do you spell it?” he asked. “With or 
without an ‘e’?” “Spell it whatever 
way ye plaze, young man,” said Mrs. 
Dooley. “Shure, since I lost my teeth 
there’s not a wurrd I can spell.”—To- 
ronto Mail and Empire. 


A Tender Spot 

An old bachelor, who was very bald, 
fell in love with a pretty widow whose 
late husband’s name was Robin. 

One evening the bachelor drepped in 
to have a cup of tea with the widow. 
After tea was over she commenced to 
sing “Robin Adair.” 

The bachelor picked up his hat. 

“Madame,” he said, “even if your 
husband did have hair, it’s no fault 
of mine that I haven't.” 








Efficiency 

A guest hurried up to the hotel 
clerk’s counter. He had just ten 
minutes to pay his bill, reach the sta- 
tion, and board his train. 

“Hang it!” he exclaimed. “I’ve for- 
gotten something. Here, boy, run up 
to my room—number 427—and see if 
I left my pajamas and shaving kit. 
Hurry, I’ve only five minutes now.” 

The boy hurried. In four minutes 
he returned, out of breath. 

“Yes, sir,” he panted. 
them.” 


“You left 


The Discoverer 

“Tommy,” said the teacher, “come 
to the map and point out Australia to 
the class.” 

Tommy did so. 

“Who discovered Australia, George?” 
the teacher asked the next boy. 

“Tommy did,” was the reply.—Path- 
finder. 


ee 


The Deduction 
Teacher—“What is an autobiog- 
raphy?” 
Dick—“Wel, auto means car and 
biography means a story. I guess it’s 
a story about a car.” 














Wm. B. Ittner, Inc. 
Board of Education Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


Twenty-five years in School-howse Planning and 
Construction | 


Nineteen years, Arehitect Board of Education, 
St. Louis 











Up-to-Date 

Governess (finishing story)—“ ‘And 
so they were married and lived happily 
ever after.’ There! Isn’t that lovely?” 

Modern Child— “Very nice and 
placid, but I’d rather have had the 
thrill of a divorce.”—Weekly Tele- 
graph (London). 


Putting It Over 

A Hebrew storekeeper, much to the 
surprise of his brethren, suddenly 
decorated his window with a gorgeous 
new blind. It was the admiration and 
envy of all his neighbors. 

“Nice blind of yours, Isaac,” re- 
marked one of them. 

“Yes, Aaron.” 

“What did it cost you?” 

“It didn’t cost me nothing. My cus- 
tomers paid for it.” 

“What! Your customers paid for it?” 

“Sure, I put a leedle box on my 
counter, ‘For the Blind,’ and they put 
in the money.”—Current Topics. 
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THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Boston, Maas., 120. Boylston St. Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Trust Bidg. 

Portland, Me., 415 Congress St. Birmingham, Ala. 808 Title Bldg. 

New York, N. Y., 226 Fifth Ave. Kansas City, Mo., 1020 MeGee St. 

Syracuse, N. Y., 402 Dillaye Bidg. Portiand, Ore., 409 Journal Bldg. 

Philadelphia, 1420 Chestnut St. Les Angeles, Cal., 548 So, Spring St. 
Send for circular and registration form free. 


The CorlewTeachers’ Agency 


GRACE M. ABBOTT, Manager 
120 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


THE CARY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Our business is done by recommendation in answer to direct calls from employers. 


C. WILBUR CARY, Manager ROSEE,BRADBURY,Manager GEORGE H, LARRABEE, Manager 
36 Pearl Street, Hartford, Conn, 14 Beacon Street Bosten, Mass. Clapp Memorial Bidg., Portland, Me. 


SCIENTIFIC TEACHER-PLACEMENT 


NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, INC. 
D. H. COOK, General Manager 
Philadelphia Pittsburgh Northampton Syracuse Indianapolis Memphis 



































H. 8. BALDWIN T. M. HASTINGS 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on over thirty years of successful experience. 
Established 1890 6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Edward W. Fickett, Prop. 8 Beacon Street, Boston 
Telephone Hay. 1678. Established 1885 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency ” Fifth Avenue 


NEW YORK 


Recommends college and normal school graduates, specialists, and other 
teachers to colleges, public and private schools in all parts of the country. 
Advises parents about schools. 


- EEE RSON 
College of Oratory 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, President 


The largest school of Oratory, Literature and Pedagogy in America. It 
aims to develop in the student a knowledge of his own powers in expression, 
whether as a creative thinker or an interpreter. Degrees granted. Summer 
sessions. Catalogue and full information on application to 


HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 
HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS BOSTON, MASS, 
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THE ARLO BOOKS 


READING—INTERPRETATION—EXPRESSION 


Every week some school man or woman writes us something com- 
plimentary about the ARLO BOOKS. May we pass on the one that has 
pleased us this week:— 


“We like the whole ARLO series because we can always be sure 
that there will be no duplication of material, as well as for their excel- 
lence otherwise.” 






































Superintendent of Schools, 
J. W. Frost, Colchester, Conn. 


You will agree, I know, that this is one of the strong features of 
the ARLO BOOKS. Each book has a fresh appeal for school children. 
They love ARLO, and they enjoy the adventures of ANITA and DAN’S 


BOY. Each story is to them entirely new. 

BUSY BUILDERS BOOK .... .45 DAN’S BOY ....c.-se0- sence 
ALLSPICE  .... we seeees ecasee -55 ADIEPA ccccciscs Shoceds Gove? Ge 
GUMIRTED cc ccccccccsccccce SO WHO KNOWS ....... socesee ae 
ARLO ...... ebecdsecesocce oe ae PATHWAYS ..... an ecésocoea ae 


BY BERTHA B. AND ERNEST COBB 


THE ARLO PUBLISHING COMPANY 
NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS. 
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Burbank Honored on Arbor 
Day 

Arbor Day is observed in California 
on March 7, the birthday of Luther 
Burbank. Before his death last March 
Mr. Burbank requested Stanford Uni- 
versity to take over his experimental 
farm m Sonoma County and to make 
provision for the continuation of his. 
work. This suggestion has since been. 
renewed by Mrs. Burbank. A com- 
mittee, with Paul Shoup, vice-presi« 
dent of the Southern Pacific Company,. 
as chairman, has been formed, with 
the ultimate purpose of establishing at 
Stanford University a foundation to. 
provide funds for the continuance of 
the notable work of Mr. Burbank in 
plant breeding.—School Life. 


Centre for Exchange of Ideas 


About two years ago a group of 
teachers working in progressive ele- 
mentary schools organized the Indus- 
trial Arts Co-operative Service for 
the purpose of mutual helpfulness. 
They knew that by getting the benefit 
of one another’s experience through- 
out the country they would be able to 
do more and better work than they 
could independently and locally. 

The education organization thus 
formed was incorporated under the 
laws of the State of New York and is 
also a unique member of the Co-oper- 
ative League of America. 

The management is vested in a local 
executive council which meets to plan 
policies with the aid of 
from the field. 

Membership is open to anyone who 
can use the service in any way. There 
is also a valuable though limited ser- 
vice to non-members. Members vol- 
untarily contribute suggestions and 
information for the benefit of all, 
while those desiring pertinent materia 
not on hand can have it looked up for 
them at special rates. 

Anyone desiring further informa- 
tion about the I. A. C. S. can secure it 
from the Secretary, 519 West 12Ist 
Street, New York City. 


suggestions 


Grafton Cushing, president of the 
Massachusetts Child Labor Committee, 
has announced that it will be necessary 
to issue a second printing of the new 
book, “Child Labor in Massachusetts.” 
This publication was compiled by Ray- 
mond G. Fuller and Mabel A. Strong, 
who is the executive secretary of the 
Massachusetts Child Labor Committee. 

“Child Labor in Massachusetts” in- 
cludes: Viewpoints and _ Interpreta- 
tions, Statistical Background, Occupa- 
tions of Children, Accident and Health 
Hazards, Other Aspects of Employ- 
ment, Laws and Legislative Standards 
and Remaining Tasks and Problems. 
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The book brings out the fact that al- 
though child labor will never be abol- 
ished it will eventually disappear. Edu- 
cation will have taken its place. A 
copy of the book may be procured at 
the Massachusetts Child Labor Com- 
mittee, 41 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston. 


After-dinner speakers have been 
effectively curbed in London by a new 
sure-fire scheme of red and green 
lights. When a post-prandial orator 
has talked four minutes, or his allotted 
time, a big green electric light glows 
near the toastmaster’s place. After 
another minute a red light flares. Then 
the guests, by previous instruction, 
applaud until the speaker sits down.. 
When the system was inaugurated at 
a Chamber of Commerce dinner, small 
cards asked speakers to “consider the 
misdeeds of their predecessors and to 
extend their sympathetic support to 
the arrangement for curtailing che 
addresses.” 














WHO'S WHO IN EDUCATION 


(At Last a Volume Worthy of 
the Name) 


Education’s first truly national 
biographical catalog of profes- 
sional leaders will come from 
the press at an early date. 
Subscription must be made at 
once as only enough copies will 
be printed to fill orders. 

Copies $4 cash with order, or 

$4 plus postage C. O. D. 


GEORGE E. BOWMAN, Publisher 
509 Twelfth Avenue Greeley, Colorado 
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Meetings To Be Held 


JANUARY 
17-23, 1927: National Thrift Week. 


FEBRUARY 

19: National Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics, Dallas, Texas. Marie 
Gugle, Columbus, Ohio, President. 

27-March 3: National Society of 
College Teachers of Education, 
Dallas, Texas. 

27-March 3: Fifty-seventh annual 
meeting of the Department of Su- 
perintendence of the N. E. A, 
Dallas, Texas. 


MARCH 
31-April 2: Schoolmen’s Week Ses- 
sions, University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia. 

JULY 
3-7: N. E. A. Convention, Seattle, 
Washington. 
7-12: World Federation of Educa- 
tion Associations, Toronto, Canada. 
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FRANK IRVING COOPER 
CORPORATION 
ARCHITECTS ENGINEERS 


Specializing in Schoolhouse 
Planning 








172 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
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BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS AGENCY 


PERSONAL ACQUAINTANCE 
DISCRIMINATING SELECTION 
‘ CAREFUL RECOMMENDATION 


Free registration now for fall vacancies 
Prompt and careful response to inquiries 


BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS AGENCY 
301-303 East Washington Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 


ALBERT TEACHERS: asencr strc. 


Operate everywhere, 
25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicage Best Schools, Col- 
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437 Fifth Ave. New York leges and Normals 

our clients. Send for 

42ND YEA Symes Bldg., Denver, Colo. booklet, “Teaching 
. CAR Peyton Bldg., Spokane, Wn. As a Business.” 
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MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY introduces to Colleges, 

d FOREIGN ; . Schools and Families, 

oe superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors 

and Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good 
Schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 19 West 44th Street, New York. 


recommends teachers and has filled 4 
hundreds of high grade positions : 
{up to $5,000) with excellent teach- i 
ers. Established 1889. No charge 4 
to employers, 


none for registra- 

tion. If you need a teacher for 

tg any desirable place or know where a teacher may be wanted, address 
. S Kellogg, 31 Union Square, New York. 
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SCHERMERHORN “snGtete sey asec cme” we 
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Charles W. Mulford. Prop. resister only reliable A 
Established 1855 BRANCH OFFICES: candidates. Services ne 
ittove Ante =—s free to school officiats, 


406 Union Trust Building 
Pittsburgh, Pn. 














WILLARD W. ANDREWS, Pres. F. WAYLAND BAILEY, Secy. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, luc. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions 


We receive calls for teachers from every state in the Union and can 


certainly be of service to those who wish to teach and WHO ARE 
QUALIFIED TO DO GOOD WORK. 


74 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS 
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We h al faciliti lacing 
WINSHIP | teachers in every part of the country 
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What the T. C. U. 
Will Do for You 


Pay #50 a Month when you are 
totaly disabled by accident or con- 
fining sickness. 

Pay 211.67 a Week when you are 
quarantined and your salary has 
stopped. 


Pay $25 a Month for illness that does not confine you to the house 
Dut keeps you from your work. 

Pay 20 Per Cent increase in sick benefits for two months when you 
are confined to an established hospital. 

Pay $50 a Month when you are totally disabled by injuries re- 
ceived in an automobile accident, and $1,000 for accidental death 
in an automobile disaster. 

Pay Indemnities of from $333 to $1000 for major accidents, or for 
accidental loss of life. These indemnities are increased 10 per cent 
for each consecutive annual renewal of the policy for not to ex- 
ceed five years. 

Pay Double these benefits for travel accidents sustained through 
railway, street car or steamboat wreck. 

Pay Operation benefits in addition to other benefits after your 
wolicy has been maintained in force for one Year. 


Policies with increased benefits to those enjoying larger incomes. 

Send for our booklet which explains T. C. U. Protection in detail 
and shows you what hundreds of teachers over the country 
think of it. Mail the coupon to-day. It places »>u under no obliga- 
tion. ! 
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The / 
T.C.U.Umbrella 
Protected Me 


Thus Miss Mabel Brisley, Coungj 
Bluffs, Iowa, writes about T. € | 
protection: : 





“My ‘rainy dgy’ came just befor 
Thauksgiving, when I had an operation 
I put in my claim before leaving on my 
vacation and on my return found the 
T. C. U. ‘umbrella’ had protected me, My 
check had been sent promptly and with no 
red tape.” 


Your Rainy Day— 
Will You Be Ready When It Comes? 


For it’s sure to come, some time, 
everyone. You may have been fortunate 
—possibly you have never yet felt the 
need of T. C. U. help in time of affliction, 
when your regular income is cut of 
But your turn will come—and you wil 
be mighty glad if you are a member of 
the T. C. U. and entitled to share is 
protection. 

Then you will feel as Miss Della Hite 
shew, Windber, Pa., felt when she wrote 
this letter: 

“In time of sickness there is nothing so comfort 
ing as knowing that there is a friend so prompt, fait 
and kind as the T. C. U., ready to help you pay 
the doctor and the nurse. This comforting know: 
edge goes a long way in hastening recovery from 
sickness.” 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters 


441 T. C. U. Building, Lincoln, Nebr. 
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: FREE INFORMATION COUPON o¥ 

‘ 
: To the T. ©, U. 441 T. C. U. Bldg., Lincoln, Neh + 
7 ‘ 
. I am interested in knowing about your Pro- » 
* tective Benefits. Send me the whole story and ¢ 
s book of testimonials. 
: : 
- - ’ 
© NAME... ccccsececsessssreseneseneeesnecsnsenenessnseeneenseste severe 
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